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INCREASE MATHER. 


BY REV. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, D.D., BOSTON. 


Tue name of Marner is one of the 
most renowned in the early annals of New 
England.’ The first of this name that 
came over was Richard, a non-conforming 
minister of Toxteith, England, the father 
of Increase. As a true life-sketch of the 
son cannot be made intelligible to those 
who know nothing of the father, the reader 
shall have a brief introduction to him be- 
fore we proceed. 

Richard Mather was born at the little 
town of Lowton, Lancaster county, in the 
west of England, A. D. 1596. With him 
commenced, at an early age, that love of 
learning, which distinguished the Mather 
family through several generations. Nei- 
ther a four miles’ walk to school, nor 
abundant floggings when he got there, 
seemed to quench his enthusiasm; though 
in referring to his juvenile experience 
afterwards, he feelingly says, “ Oh that 
all school-masters would learn wisdom, 
moderation and equity toward their schol- 
ars!”? Considering these early repellen- 


1 Cotemporaneous writers sometimes spelt the 
name ‘‘ Mader ;”’ (see Thomas Shepard’s Autobiog- 
raphy,) while Cotton Mather supposes that ‘‘ the 
Cornish pronunciation” was ‘‘Mathern.” See Life 
of R. Mather, in Magnalia. 

2 It is hoped that there is considerable hyperbole 
in the description which Cotton Mather has given us 
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cies, and his father’s scanty means, it 
was a matter of grateful wonder to him 
through life, “ by what principles and mo- 
tives” his parents were induced to keep 
him at school, as they did, till he had com- 
pleted the university course at Oxford? 
He ascribes his conversion, instrument- 
ally, toa book written by William Per- 
kins, the spiritual father of John Robin- 
son, “showing how far a reprobate may 
go in religion.” This was in 1614, when 
he had reached his eighteenth year. 

At the age of twenty-two he began his 
ministry at Toxteith, where he had previ- 
ously taught school, and where, after fif- 
teen years of successful labor, he was sus- 
pended for non-conformity. By the inter- 
cession of friends he was restored at the 
end of six months. In less than a year, 
however, information was lodged against 





of his grandfather’s teacher, ‘“* who, though he had 
bred many fine scholars, yet, for the severity of his 
discipline, came not mueh behind the master of 
Junius, who would beat him eight times a day, 
whether he were in fault or not.””—Jd. 

3 It is pretty certain that Richard was the first 
Mather boy that ever went to college, or Cotton 
Mather would have found it out and told us. And 
this enhances the wonder that his parents, with their 
moderate means, should have given him that privi- 
lege. ‘* The hand of God” may surely be acknowl- 
edged in such passages of human history, without 
superstition. 
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him that “he did not wear the surplice ;” 
and for this he was now deposed! Asa 
consequence, “he more exactly than 
ever studied the points of Church disci- 
‘pline,” and became a_Congregationalist 
after the model of Cartwright, Parker 
and Ames. His reasons for removing to 
New England, as he drew them up at the 
time, are still extant, and, like those of 
all the first comers, were exclusively reli- 
gious. Adroitly escaping the pursuivants 
on his way to the ship, he sailed from 
Bristol on the 23d of May, 1635. After 
a perilous voyage of nearly three months, 
he landed at Boston, Aug. 17, whence he 
removed to Dorchester, where he was set- 
tled the following year, as pastor over a 
Church gathered the same day, in place 
of one planted there six years before, 
which had removed to Windsor, Ct. 
Here he passed the remaining thirty-four 
years of his life, laboriously serving, not 
his own Church only, but all the other 
churches. No important council or con- 
vention was held, and seldom was a min- 
ister ordained without his help. Of the 
three drafts of a plan of church govern- 
ment which he, and John Cotton, and 
Ralph Partridge brought in by previous 
appointment, his was the one adopted by 
the synod of 1648, as the “ Cambridge 
Platform.” He also drew up the answers 
to those celebrated thirty-two questions, 
sent over, in 1637, to the ministers of New 
England, by their Puritan brethren in 
the father-land; besides writing several 
tracts on questions at issue between Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. In the 
controversy about the half-way covenant 
he took a leading part, having been ap- 
pointed by the Synod of 1662 to answer 
the unanswerable objections of Mr. Da- 
venport against the “ propositions” of 
that body. Moreover, he was thought to 
have poetry in him. With Eliot and 
Weld, of Roxbury, he was selected to 
prepare a new metrical version of David’s 
Psalms—the one printed at Cambridge, 
in 1640, as the “* New England Version,” 
—which, though it does not entirely 
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“ _____- Keep clear of the crime 
Of missing to give us very good rhyme,’’ 

as Thomas Shepard playfully told the 
poets, still it retains so much of the spirit 
of sacred song, that it held a place here 
in public worship many years, and by 
some of the most eminent congregations 
in England was continued still later, as 
preferable to any other then in use. In 
the midst of these labors, he died April 
22, 1669, in the seventy-third year of his 
age, and the fiftieth of his ministry, leay- 
ing four sons in the same profession ; two 
born in England, namely, Samuel and 
Nathaniel ; and two born in Dorchester, 
Eleazer and Increase—all of them chil- 
dren of his first wife, Katherine Hoult, 
“a godly and prudent maid.” 

From such parentage sprang that dis- 
tinguished scholar, divine and diplomatist, 
whose name heads this article. Born on 
the 21st of June, 1639, two years after 
the family settled in Dorchester, his early 
surroundings were peculiarly favorable to 
a high mental and moral culture. His 
four brothers, all older than himself, were 
in the curriculum of a liberal education, 
at different stages of their course, when 
he entered upon his; and their success 
was a stimulant to him. His father, an 
excellent classical scholar, who had fitted 
many a boy for Oxford, was his teacher 
till he entered Harvard. His mother was 
no less devoted to his spiritual interests. 
* Child,” she often said to him, “if God 
make thee a good Christian and a good 
scholar, thou hast all that ever thy mother 
asked for thee;” to which she super- 
added, as a life motto, this proverb of Sol- 
omon, “ Seest thou a man diligent in bu- 
siness? He shall stand before kings.” 
His first impressions of the ministerial 
character and functions were derived from 
that remarkable constellation of divines 
that shone in this western hemisphere 
during the early part of the seventeenth 
century, of which his father and his future 
father-in-law were among the brightest 
stars. Those early impressions were 
never effaced. At the age of ejghty they 
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were as clear as in the years of childhood ; 
and his allusion to the first ministers and 
magistrates of the Puritan Commonwealth, 
in the later productions of his pen, shows 
that he made them his models in Church 
and state—in both of which, we shall see, 
he bore a conspicuous part. 

At the age of twelve years (1651) he 
entered Harvard College, in the same 
class with his brother Eleazer, who was 
two years older. But fearing that his 
constitution might suffer from the severi- 
ties of college life—consulting also his 
spiritual necessities—at the end of one 
year his parents placed him under the in- 
struction of John Norton, of Ipswich, with 
whom he removed to Boston in 1653, 
when that famous divine was called to the 
First Church, on the death of John Cot- 
ton. Here, at the age of fifteen, he was 
hopefully converted. Among the “ Re- 
markables ” in his life, prepared and pub- 
lished by his son, Cotton, soon after his 
death, may be found a “ Relation ” of this 
event in his own words, which, if the 
space could be afforded, should be given 
entire, as descriptive of the “ religious ex- 
perience ” of that day, and the searching 
tests that were applied by those having 
the care of souls. After alluding to the 
pains his parents took to bring him up in 
the “nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
which had the effect to keep him from 
“many visible outbreakings of sin,” into 
which he would else have plunged—though 
confessing that he all the while “swam 
quietly in a stream of impiety and carnal 
security,’—and, after describing his “ first 
saving awakenings,” as also the occasion 
of them, he pictures out the “terrors of 
the Lord” that came upon him, and the 
arrows of the Almighty” that pierced 
him; his “ wounded conscience”; his 
forgotten sins brought to remembrance, 
and set in order before him, “in such a 
manner,” says he, “that my heart some- 
times was even sinking and dying at the 
sight....I pleaded hard with God, that 
promise which says that ‘he will take 
away the heart of stone, and give an 
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heart of flesh.” But I still thought my 
heart was as hard asastone. Thus my 
soul continued in the new birth, and very 
sore were the pangs of it.” 

At length he resolved to set apart a 
day for secret prayer and fasting; and 
that he might be sure of no interruption, 
he chose the “ Anniversary Election, the 
greatest Anniversary solemnity in the 
country, the scholars which boarded at 
Mr. Norton’s being all abroad on their 
diversions.” It was the turning point in 
his religious destiny,—“ a day,” says he, 
“T shall never forget while I have my 
being.” Near the close of the day, which 
all others had passed in hilarity, he was 
moved by “extremity of anguish” to 
throw himself at the feet of Jesus in the 
spirit of Esther’s resolve, if I perish, I 
perish. ‘ Lord,” I said, “ if it must be so, 
1 am resolved to perish at the feet of thy 
mercy. It is true, 1 am a dog, and indeed 
unworthy of so much as a crumb; I have 
been a great sinner; yet I am resolved I 
will not offend any more, but be thine, 
and be thine only, and be thine forever.” 
While he was thus praying and pleading, 
those words of Christ came to mind, 
“ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out.” The comfort, however, which 
came with them, and continued “ for some 
time,” was dashed away by a sermon from 
Mr. Norton, “who showed that a man 
might forsake his sins, and have been in 
some sorrow of heart for them, and yet 
not be truly converted unto God.” This 
pierced him to the heart, and made him 
fear that, notwithstanding his “ unspeaka- 
ble sorrow for sin,” his “ conversion might 
not be sound.” Then, hearing his father 
preach on Christ’s words, “ The whole 
have no need of a physician, but the 
sick,”—showing that “ where there is new 
and true obedience, and where the heart 
is changed from the love of sin to the love 
of God, it argues conversion,”—he was 
able to regain his hope. At length, hear- 
ing Mr. Mitchell preach on John i: 47, 
‘Behold an Israelite indeed,’ and point 
out several marks of sincerity, “ as when 
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God in Christ is become the rest of the 
soul, and when there is no known sin 
lived in, or duty neglected; and when 
the heart is for God chiefly, wholly, uni- 
versally, I set myself,” he says, “ upon 
serious examination by these marks, and 
found that my heart went along with the 
word.” * 

A hope thus grounded was likely to re- 
main through life. It was, indeed, an an- 
chor to his soul, which no temptation of 
the devil, nor deceitful working of his 
own heart could ever move from its stead- 
fast hold. 

He was graduated in 1656, at the age 
of seventeen ; preached his first sermon 
the day he was nineteen; sailed soon 
after for Europe, where his two oldest 
brothers were settled in the ministry ; 
studied a year at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and there took his second degree in 1658 ; 
was chosen a fellow of the College, but 
declined the honor; preached in various 
parts of England with great acceptance ; 
refused urgent calls to settle, and returned 
to New England in September, 1661, 
having formed an acquaintance with many 
of England’s first minds in Church and 
State. During the subsequent winter he 
preached on alternate Sabbaths, for his 
father at Dorchester, and to the second 
Church in Boston, as assistant of Mr. 
Mayo. Never was a young man more 
flattered with calls. “ He had invitations 
to as many places as there are signs for 
the sun in the zodiac, all coveting him as 
one of the best gifts that could be be- 
stowed upon them.”* The Boston call 
finally prevailed, which, however, was 
withstood for two years, “ partly,” says he, 
“ out of an awful sense of the dreadfulness 
of the bond of office-relations, partly out 
of a desire which was in my heart to re- 
turn to England, had the Lord seen it 
good.” * His ordination as colleague with 





1% Memoirs of Remarkables in the Life and Death 
of the ever memorable Dr. Increase Mather,” pp. 
7-12. 

2 Remarkables, p. 23. 

8 A manuscript in Dr. Mather’s handwriting, quot- 
ed by Dr. Chandler Robbins, in his ‘‘ History of the 
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Mr. Mayo took place on the 27th of May, 
1664.4 Meanwhile, on the 6th of March, 
1662, he married the only daughter of the 
celebrated John Cotton, whose widow be- 
came the second wife of Mr. Richard Ma- 
ther, the father of Increase. Thus doubly 
joined were the two renowned families of 
Cotton and Mather,—the first fruits of 
which union, in the person of Cotton Ma- 
ther, added luster to both. 

During the eight years of his colleague- 
ship with Mr. Mayo, the pastoral func- 
tions were left almost entirely to the 
senior,—out of regard, no doubt, to the 
prevalent ideas of the age—and Church 
discipline was, all the while, running 
down. But no sooner was that respon- 
sibility devolved upon him by the dis- 
mission of Mr. Mayo, in 1672, than with 
characteristic fidelity he commenced a 
reform which made the North Church, 
of Boston, a model of purity, as also, by 
the same process, it rose to a rank of un- 
rivalled prosperity. His first entry on 
the Church records is in these words: 
“Tt must needs be acknowledged that 
there hath been a great defect as to the 
administration of government in this 
Church. The neglect whereof for so long 
a time hath caused things to be so far out 
of order, that I find it difficult, yea, im- 
possible, to reduce matters to that state 
which is desirable. Nevertheless, Provi- 
dence having so ordered that the sole 
inspection of the affairs of the Lord’s 
house here is committed into my weak 
hands, I account it my duty to do the best 





Second Church, or Old North, in Boston,” p. 21,—a 
production, by the way, distinguished not less for 
the candid and Christian spirit that it breathes, than 
for the high order of historic talent that it develops. 

4In the ecclesiastical technics of that day, Mr. 
Mayo was ‘“ pastor,’? and Mr. Mather “ teacher,”— 
a distinction without a difference, as it seems to us, 
even taking our definitions from the ‘ Cambridge 
Platform.” ‘* The pastor’s special work,’’ says that 
document, “is to attend to exhortation, and therein 
administer a word of wisdom. The teacher is to at- 
tend to doctrine, and therein administer a word of 
knowledge. Either of them to administer the seals, 
as also to execute the censures ; being but a kind of 
application of the word, the preaching of which, to- 
gether with the application thereof, they are alike 
charged withal.” 
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J ean, that things may be set and kept in 
that due order which will be for the pres- 
ent benefit of the Church, and future 
comfort of him or those—if any such there 
be, as I trust there may—whom the Lord 
hath appointed to succeed me.” ? 

From this date onward the long life of 
Increase Mather presents one continuous 
scene of professional toils, and public 
trusts, and great events. How to per- 
form these toils, and discharge these 
trusts, and meet these events, in a way to 
honor his divine Master, was a theme of 
constant and anxious thought. 

It was the subject of innumerable 
prayers and unwearied pains—more than 
his most intimate friends had imagined, 
till his diary disclosed them after his 
death? Besides the daily record of his 
personal and pastoral history, he has left 
us the following weekly routine of labor, 
which he adopted about this time—pre- 
faced, as such entries usually are, with a 
short prayer :— 

“ Dear Lord Jesus! thou that knowest 
my works! help! help! help a poor crea- 
ture, I earnestly beseech thee, so to im- 
prove his time as shall be most for thy 
glory, the good of thy people, and the 
rejoicing of his own soul, in that day when 
I shall see thee, my Lord, and speak with 
thee face to face. Amen! Amen! Amen! 

“My purpose, by thy help, O Lord, is 
to spend my time every day as followeth: 

“ 1st day of the week. Besides my pub- 





1 Dr. C. Robbins’ Hist. Second Ch., pp. 22-23. 

2 This diary was commenced on his return from 
England, in 1661, and continued through life. It is 
made up chiefly of hints, and the briefest touches of 
things—sometimes a single word—suggestive of what 
he might afterwards wish to recall ; together with a 
sort of thermontetrical register of his spiritual tem- 
perature. This last is much the most full, embra- 
cing not only a daily record of his heart experience, 
but prayers, and thanksgivings, and confessions, 
uttered, oftentimes, in the most pathetic and im- 
passioned language, such as he never used, and 
never could think of using, in any human presence. 
Yet this is the journal from which President Quincy, 
with an audacity bordering on the sacrilegious, has 
produced his proof of certain charges which he ma- 
liciously brings against this good man’s character, in 
his History of Harvard College. 


Vou. 1: . 38* 
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lic labors, attend catechising and personal 
instruction in my family. 

“2d. Forenoon, read comments; study 
sermon. Afternoon, read authors; study 
sermon. 

“3d. Forenoon, read comments; study 
sermon. Afternoon, endeavor to instruct 
personally some or other ; read authors. 

“Ath. Forenoon, read comments ; study 
sermon. Afternoon, read authors; sermon. 

“5th. Forenoon, read comments ; study 
sermon. After lecture, [the old “ Thurs- 


_ day lecture,”] endeavor to promote among 


the ministers what shall be of public ad. 
vantage. 

“6th. Forenoon, read comments; study 
sermon. Afternoon, read authors ; sermon. 

“7th. Read comments. Prepare for 
Sabbath, (commit-sermons to memory.)” ° 

If studying sermon be understood to in- 
clude reading comments, we have here 
three full days, and parts of three more, 
devoted every week to pulpit prepara- 
tions. What must be thought of all this 
by those fast ministers who can write a 
sermon on Saturday evening? or those 
farming ministers who can prepare two on 
a rainy afternoon! In connection with 
this same entry, and as a part of it, he 
forestalls and precludes all pleas for set- 
ting these rules aside, except “ for visita- 
tions, and necessary avocations, which 
cannot be foreseen,” and concludes by 
adding, “I am not willing to allow my- 
self above seven hours in four-and-twenty 
for sleep; but would spend the rest of my 
time in attending to the duties of my per- 





3 Although he wrote his sermons in full, and with 
remarkable care, he always preached them memori- 
ter, never carrying into the desk a scrap of manu- 
script beyond the texts he was intending to quote, 
and a few catch-words, “ to help him in case he was 
at a loss,” which, however, he never used but in one 
instance, and noted that down in his diary as “‘a 
symptom of decay.”? From all accounts his delivery 
must have been impressive. In the quaint language 
of his son Cotton, ‘* He spoke with a grave and wise 
deliberation ; but on some subjects his voice would 
rise for the more emphatic clauses, as the discourse 
went on; and anon came on with such a tonitraous 
cogency, that the hearers would be struck with an 
awe, like what would be produced on the fall of 
thunderbolts.” 
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sonal or general calling.” And his son 
informs us that “ he commonly spent six- 
teen hours of the four-and-twenty-in his 
laborious hive! being very much of Tho- 
mas a Kempis’ mind, nusquam requiem 
invenio nisi in libro et in claustro.” } 

This confinement to his study must have 
been limited to the earlier period of his 
ministry, before he became involved in so 
many extra-ofijcial duties as will be no- 
ticed in the sequel; but at no period of 
his life can we suppose that, for any con- 
siderable length of time, he gave but one 
of his waking hours a day to pastoral 
labor, family cares, and bodily exercise, 
as this statement would seem to imply. 

The result of these studious habits was 
soon apparent in the expansion and 
growth of his intellectual powers, and the 
proportional breadth of his influence in 
the world. As a preacher he soon rose 
to the first rank, in an age remarkable for 
gifted preachers? In the ecclesiastical, 
educational, and political affairs of New 
England, for more than fifty years, he ex- 
ercised a commanding power, and in his 
old age was cherished and revered like 
Nestor among the Trojans. 

At the very commencement of his min- 
istry he was called to take part in a con- 
troversy, the gravest and most important 
_ in its issues of any that had risen among 





1 Remarkables, p. 182. 

2 Dr. Chandler Robbins, the present able and evan- 
gelical incumbent of the Mather pulpit, gives the 
following strong testimony to the character of his 
predecessor's preaching, ‘‘ together with that of other 
eminent men of his era,” whose sermons he has care- 
fully perused. ‘* We are apt to suppose that modern 
preaching has greatly improved, especially so far as 
regards talent, thought and learning. But it is not 
so. There is more refinement, perhaps, but not 
more originality. There is more polish, but not more 
power of thought. There isa better display of ma- 
terials, but not so much solid stuff. The periods 
may be better rounded, but they are not so full. 
There is a vast deal of work in the best of those old 
sermons. The thoughts in them have long roots, 
and the pictures a deep historical background. The 
ornaments are often the richest antiques. The best 
lore of ages has been tributary to their pithy sen- 
tences. We have few divines, even in thiis age of 
intelligence, who study and labor for their sermons 
as they did, or who have such a serious idea of the 
duty of their preparation.” — Hist. Second Ch., p. 28. 
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the Congregationalists of New England— 
relating to the “ Half-way Covenant,” so 
called; and the side which this youthful 
divine espoused, though opposed therein 
by his father and a majority of the lead- 
ing ministers, has long been approved 
by evangelical Christians as the only 
true ground. The concern which the 
founders of New England felt for the re- 
ligious nurture of their children, coupled 
with the theory of the ‘ church-state,” 
into which all baptized persons were 
brought, turned universal attention to the 
increasing number of the young growing 
up without baptism, because their parents 
were not communicants. There were 
two possible ways of meeting the difficul- 
ty. First, by lowering the terms of com- 
munion so that any baptized person might 
come to the Lord’s table. This would 
entitle them to the privilege of baptism 
for their children ; but it would also flood 
the Church with ungodly members— 
against which Puritanism was a standing 
protest. Secondly, they might, by special 
provision made for that purpose, allow 
these baptized parents, thovgh not com- 
municants, to offer their children for bap- 
tism ; and this they finally resolved to do, 
in the celebrated Synod of 1662, with a 
proviso that “the doctrine of faith” be 
understood, the outward conduct fair, and 
a certain prescribed form of covenant 
“ owned,” which has been aptly enough 
named the “ Half-way covenant.” This 
intermediate state, which, were it not lim- 
ited to this life, might be called the Pro- 
testant purgatory, was strongly opposed 
by a few able men, among whom, as be- 
fore said, was the youthful Increase Ma- 
ther, who constructed a pogverful argu- 
ment against it, in the preface to a 
pamphlet from the pen of John Daven- 
port, of New Haven, entitled “ Another 
Essay for Investigation of the Truth.” 
And although in subsequent years he ac- 
cepted the views of the Synod, not so 
much, we are obliged to think, from the 
force of argument, as from the strength of 
aflection—his father and the “ matchless 
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Mr. Mitchell,” of Cambridge sparing no 
pains to win him over—still his first opin- 
ions on the subject, and the reasons on 
which he based them, cannot but give us 
a high estimate of his heart and head at 
that juvenile period. 

The next important convocation of the 
churches in New England,—the “ Re- 
forming Synod ” of 1679—may be said to 
have originated with him, as it was mainly 
through his influence that the General 
Court were induced to convene that body. 
A religious declension, commencing about 
the time the half-way covenant was intro- 
duced, Mr. Prince tells us, “ increased to 
1760, when it grew very visible and 
threatening ;....and yet much more to 
1780, when but a few of the first genera- 
tion remained.” * Contemporaneously with 
these signs of spiritual declension, there 
was also a series of temporal calamities. 
Losses at sea were uncommonly numer- 
ous; King Phillp’s war was ravaging the 
land ; desolating fires, one in 1676, and a 
still greater in 1679, wasted the metropo- 
lis; the small pox raged throughout the 
colony ; and in the political horizon a 
cloud was gathering of most portentous 
aspect. These calamities were associated, 
in pious minds, with religious backslid- 
ings. But nobody laid them more to 
heart than Increase Mather, now in the 
meridian of his long day. The two ques- 
tions which the General Court, at his in- 
stance, desired the Synod to consider, 
were: ‘1. What are the provoking evils 
of New England? 2. What is to be done 
that so those evils may be reformed ?” 
It devolved on Dr. Mather to preach the 
opening sermon, and to draw up the re- 
sult. On the presentation of it to the 
General Court, he preached again ; after 
which that body formally voted their ac- 
ceptance of the result, and commended it 
to “the serious consideration of all the 
churches and people in the jurisdiction.” 
The document is preserved in the Mag- 
nalia, Book V., Part 4, § 3, together with 
an account of the revival of relig'on which 





1 Christian History, Vol. I., p. 94. 
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followed. It may be regarded as the first 
of a series of general revivals for which the 
churches in this land have been distin- 
guished ever since. 

At the reassembling of the same Synod, 
May 12, 1780, to agree upon a Confession 
of Faith—the celebrated New ENGLAND 
ConFrEssi0N, which is the only author- 
ized symbol of orthodoxy these Congrega- 
tional churches have ever had—Dr. Ma- 
ther was the moderator. “ He was then 
ill,” says his son, “ under the approaches 
and beginnings of a fever; but so intent 
was he on the business to be done, 
that he forgot his illness; and he kept 
them so close to their business that 
in two days they dispatched it; and he 
also composed the preface to the Confes- 
sion.” He took to his bed immediately 
after, and was brought so low, and was 
kept at death’s door so long, that his 
Church held three several days of prayer 
for him, in which many others joined. On 
one of these occasions the venerable John 
Eliot, then nearly eighty years old, 
preached on the text, John ii: 3, “ Lord, 
behold he whom thou lovest is sick.” Re- 
turning to the sick chamber after the ser- 
vice, he exclaimed, “ Brother, you are 
ours, we have obtained you from God; 
you shall yet continue with us.” 

To all these multiplying cares, enough 
to crush or craze the strongest mortal, 
was added, in 1685, the Presidency of 
Harvard College. He had been offered 
that post several years before, but de- 
clined the offer on account of the reluct- 
ance of his Church to give him up. But 
now, by a special agreement, allowing 
him to live in Boston, and perform his 
pastoral functions, in connection with his 
son, Cotton Mather, who become his min- 
isterial colleague in 1684, all parties 
could be accommodated ; and he assumed 
that responsible trust. The fidelity with 
which he discharged it during the sixteen 
years of his administration is shown by the 
records‘of the institution, the increase of 
its students, and the testimony itself of the 
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most reluctant witness that was ever com- 
pelled to tell the truth. President Quin- 
cy, in his History of Harvard College, 
after representing him as “a partisan by 
profession, whose life had been one series 
of theological and political controversy, 
always harnessed, and ready, and restless 
for the onset; exciting the clergy in the 
synod, and the congregation in the pulpit, 
and the people in the halls of popular as- 
sembly: a man of an ill-governed and 
overbearing spirit, violent, ambitious ;... . 
the dupe of his own vanity, even in his 
prayers, and willing to make. college, 
Church or creed subservient to his per- 
sonal aggrandizement,” indites the follow- 
ing sentence :—“ That Dr. Mather was 
well qualified for the office of President, 
and had conducted himself in it faithfully 
and laboriously, is attested by the history 
of the College, the language of the legis- 
lature, and the acknowledgment of his 
cotemporaries.” 

The thing, undoubtedly, which gave 
such umbrage to President Quincy was 
the unceasing, and not unsuccessful ef- 
forts of Dr. Mather to keep the college on 
the religious basis which its founders had 
laid for it. ‘ He loved it as ‘ the school 
of the prophets,’ and wished and prayed 
that it might preserve its claim to the title 
and character so dear to him. He fore- 
saw a growing tendency to depart from 
‘ Christ and the Church,’ which filled him 
with anxious forebodings. He perceived 
the working of causes which, if not 
checked, would inevitably wrest the col- 
lege from the old Calvinistic rule, to 
which he was rigidly attached, and place 
it under influences which he supposed un- 
favorable to evangelical faith and piety.”? 
What less could such a man, in such a 
post, be expected to do, than to defend 
with all his might the trust committed to 
his hands ?—to hold the college, “Christo 
et Ecclesia,” by every honest and availa- 
ble means? If for doing this Dr. Mather 
deserves the reproachful epithets which 
have been applied to him, what terms will 
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fitly characterize those who, standing in 
the same high position, have exerted their 
influence with equal zeal and success to 
throw the college off from its original 
basis, and dissolve its ancient alliance “ to 
Christ and the Church?” Let an im- 
partial and unbiased public judge. 

There is yet another department of 
labor into which we must follow this man 
“of all work,” before our sketch is com- 
plete. He was a politician, as well as the 
pastor of a Church, and the president of 
a college. That one so distinguished for 
piety, so spiritually minded, and withal so 
burdened with the cares of Christ’s king- 
dom, should find time and inclination to 
meddle with the affairs of state, and actu- 
ally earn a high reputation for practical 
statesmanship, may well suggest a doubt 
whether politics and religion are so in- 
compatible with each other as some have 
But we can form a better 
judgment after seeing him in this position, 
and watching its influence on his charac- 
ter and spirit. 

The occurrence that first brought out 
Dr. Mather on the political arena is thus 
given by his son.—“ In the latter end of 
the year 1683, there arrived a declaration 
from King Charles II., with a signification 
to the country that except they would 
make a full submission, and entire resig- 
nation of their Charter to his pleasure, a 
Quo warranto against it should be prose- 
cuted. The question was offered unto 
Mr. Mather whether the country could, 
without a plain trespass against heaven, 
do what was demanded of them; and in 
the elaborate answer to it he demonstrated 
that they would act neither the part of 
good Christians nor of true Englishmen, 
if, by any act of theirs they should be ac- 
cessory to the plot then managing to pro- 
duce a general shipwreck of liberties.” ? 
This opinion appears to have been com- 
municated to the magistrates in writing, 
and it had the effect to decide them 
against “the vile proposal.” But being 
copied and circulated through “ many 
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hands,” Edward Randolph and his re- 
tainers, the agents of the king in this busi- 
ness, were not long in finding out the part 
which Dr. Mather had acted, whom, 
therefore, they “spited, and called the 
Mahomet of New England.” Not deterred 
by abuse, nor daunted by threats, he went 
into town meeting, held for the purpose 
of instructing their deputies to the Gene- 
ral Court, and being requested to “ give 
them his thoughts on the case of con- 
science before them,” is reported to have 
denounced the idea of surrendering their 
charter to the royal pleasure, in the 
strongest terms. “I verily believe,” said 
he, among other bold expressions, “ we 
shall sin against th® God of heaven if we 
vote an affirmative....We know David 
made a wise choice when he chose to fall 
into the hands of God, rather than into 
the hands of men. If we make a full sub- 
mission and entire resignation to pleasure, 
we fall into the hands of men immediately. 
But if we do not, we still keep ourselves 
in the hands of God; we trust ourselves 
with his providence; and who knows 


what God may do for us ?. .. .I hope there 
is not one freeman in Boston that can be 
guilty of it.” 


Cotton Mather remarks that, “ Upon 
this pungent speech, many of the freemen 
fell into tears; and there was a general 
acclamation, ‘We thank you, sir! we 
thank you, sir!’ The question was upon 
the vote carried in the negative, nemine 
contradicente ; and this act of Boston had 
great influence upon all the country.” 

The threatened blow was inflicted ; the 
charter was repealed ; and Governor An- 
dros was sent over with unlimited power, 
which he did not lack the disposition to 
exercise in acts most oppressive and odi- 
ous. What could be done? Only one 
thing, as it seemed to the wisest among 
them, viz.: to seek and send a well-qual- 
ified diplomatist with addresses to the 
king, soliciting, at the foot of the throne, 
the royal clemency. Dr. Mather was 
the man selected for this important mis- 
sion. No other appears to have been 
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thought of. His diary tells how solemnly 
it was laid before God in prayer and fast- 
ing. The Church records show how hon- 
estly it was submitted to his people for 
them to say, “ Go,” or “ Stay.” The in- 
famous Randolph, whom our fathers, in 
their sore vexation, described as “ going 
about seeking whom he might devour,” 
tried his best to circumvent Dr. Mather. 
He forged a treasonable letter, and sent 
it to England to prejudice his cause. As 
he was about to start on his mission he 
had him arrested on a charge of defama- 
tion, but lost the case. Another writ was 
issued ; but failed of execution by the in- 
tervention of Providence. The ship which 
conveyed him was searched before leav- 
ing the wharf; but he had taken the pre- 
caution to be at Charlestown during the 
search, from whence some young men of 
his flock took him to Winnisimmet, and 
carried him down the harbor in a small 
boat, where he was safely put on board, 
as the ship passed out. 

The four subsequent years of perplex- 
ing and persistent toil which he spent at 
court during that eventful period in Eng- 
lish and American history, embracing the 
last days of Charles II., the short adminis- 
tration of his brother James, and the be- 
ginning of William and Mary’s reign, can- 
not be condensed into this brief sketch. 
The details would make a volume. Suf- 
fice it to say, that, through patience, and 
prayer, and remarkable providences, 
which led this good man often to exclaim 
with the pious Psalmist, “‘ Whoso is wise, 
and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the loving kindness of 
the Lord,” his mission was fulfilled in a 
way to command the admiration of every 
impartial historian. The almost universal 
feeling of disappointment that came over 
the people when they found that their old 
colonial charter was not to be restored, 
did not blind their eyes to the privileges 
that were secured by the new one, nor to 
the diplomatic skill by which they were 
obtained. 

In the Provincial legislature which met 
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immediately after his return, and which 
spent several days in examining the pro- 
visions of the new charter, and in hearing 
a statement of his proceedings, a unani- 
mous vote of thanks was passed “ for his 
faithful, painful, indefatigable endeavors 
to serve the country ;” with the expres- 
sion of a desire to “reward his merito- 
rious endeavors; but by reason of the 
expensive war under which they were 
laboring, they were at present unable to 
do anything proportionable to his merits.” 
Dr. Mather replied, “ that he sought not 
theirs but them, in all that he had endeav- 
ored; and, for his recompense, he was 
willing to expect it in another world.”? 
Even his own personal expenses were not 
met without drawing upon his private 
resources to the extent of two hundred 
pounds at one time, and borrowing three 
hundred at another, “ for the repayment 
of which,” says he, “I engaged all the 
estate I have in the world.” Wherein 
did the ever memorable patriotism of 
George Washington rise above the level 
of Increase Mather’s? It should be stated 
in this connection, that while he was con- 
stantly preaching in metropolitan pulpits, 
during his sojourn in London, he would 
accept of no other return than a pledge 
on the part of the ministers to use their 
friendly offices in aid of his mission, by 
laboring with such lords and ladies of 
their acquaintance as might be supposed 
to have influence at Court. So engrossed 
was he with his country’s interests, and so 
unselfish in his methods of securing them. 
He also obtained “ donations to the prov- 
ince and the college amounting to at least 
nine hundred pounds more than all the 
expenses of his agency.” It was through 
his unpaid and unsolicited efforts, more- 
over, that Plymouth colony was not ap- 
pended to the jurisdiction of New York, 
instead of being, as now, a part of Massa- 
chusetts. Which of our modern ministers 
at the Court of St. James has had weight- 
ier affairs to transact, or can give a better 
account of their transactions ? 
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In the multitude of Dr. Mather’s other 
cares while in England, he found time to 
take a leading part in forming that cele- 
brated basis of union between the Eng- 
lish Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
known as “ Heads of Agreement, assented 
to by the United Ministers, formerly 
called Presbyterian and Congregational,” 
and which Cotton Mather would have 
us understand had been fora long time 
exemplified on this side the water? It 
was the testimony of Dr. Annesley, Mr 
Vincent, and others, that “this union 
would never have been effected if Mr. 
Mather had not been among them; and 
they often, therefore, blessed God for 
bringing him to England and keeping him 
there.” He even had a formal vote of 
thanks from “a General Assembly of 
ministers in Devon,” of which John Flavel 
was moderator. 

The life of Dr. Mather from the date of 
his return, in 1692, till his death in 1723, 
was marked by no extraordinary event. 
His resignation of the Presidency of Har- 
vard College, in 1701, is supposed to have 
been hastened by the strategy of his poli- 
tical and religious opponents, in procuring 
the passage of an Act in the General 
Court, requiring the President to reside 
at Cambridge—a condition which they 
well knew his devoted people would never 
accept. They would not even listen to 
his request for a dismission on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his settlement; though, 
“to make his old age easy to him,” they 
consented that he should preach only 
when he felt able and inclined. 

As Elisha, the Tishbite, never seems 
more active in the performance of his 
prophetical functions than just when “the 
Lord would take him up into heaven bya 
whirlwind,” so it was with Dr. Mather. 
The otium cum dignitate senectutis, which 
Cicero so beautifully describes as the re- 
ward of a virtuous life, he never reached. 
The dignified old age he attained and en- 
joyed; but the repose was not permitted 
him. The approaching end of his labors 
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enhanced their value in the public estima- 
tion. Contrary to all modern analogies, 
as his pulpit powers gave signs of decay, 
there was a stronger desire to hear him 
preach. “ The churches would not per- 
mit an ordination to be carried on without 
him, as long as he was able to travel ina 
coach.” Importunate applications were 
continually made to him for prefaces to 
forth-coming books; and happy was the 
author—happy the publisher—who could 
get the sanction of his revered name. 
When he preached, stenographers took 
notes, which not unfrequently found their 
way to the public through the press. His 
own publications were numerous, of which 
the last two—issued only a few months 
before his death, and seemingly prophetic 
of that event—were “ A Dying Pastor’s 
Legacy,” and “ Elijah’s Mantle.” ? 








1 The following catalogue of his productions, with 
the date of their publication, is appended to his 
‘‘ REMARKABLES,”—“' without any mention of the 
learned and useful Prefaces, which the publishers of 
many books obtained from him, as a beautiful porch 
unto them ; and which collected would make a con- 
siderable volume.” 


1669. The Mystery of Israel’s Salvation. 
1670. The Life and Death of Mr. Richard Mather. 
1673. Wo to Drunkards. 
1674. The Day of {rouble near. 
‘* Important Truths about Conversion. 
1675. The Pirst Principles of New England. 
‘A Discourse concerning the Subjects of Bap- 
tism and Consociation of Churches. 
‘© ~The Wicked, Man’s Portion. 
‘* The times of Men in the hands of God. 
1676. An History of the War with the Indians, with 
an Exhortation to the Inhabitants. 
1677. A Relation of Troubles of N. E. from the In- 
dians, from the beginning. 


“¢ An Historical Discourse on the Prevalency of 


Prayer. 
“ Renewal of Covenant the Duty of Decaying 
and Distressed Churches. 
1678. Pray for the Rising Generation. 
1679. A Call to the Rising Generation. 
1680. The Divine Right of Infant Baptism. 
‘¢ The Great Concernment of a Covenant-people. 
“% Heaven’s Alarm to the World. 
1682. Diatriba de Signo Filit Hominis. 
‘* Practical Truths. 
« The Church a Subject of Persecution. 
1683. Com-tographia: or a Discourse concerning 
Comets. 
1684. Remarkable Providences. 
* The Doctrine of Divine Providence. 
1685. An Arrow against Profane and Promiscuous 
Dances. 
1686. The Mystery of Carist. 
‘* The Greatest of Sinners Exhorted. 
‘¢ A Sermon on the Execution of a Poor Man for 
Murder. 
1687. A Testimony against Superstitions. 
1688. De surcessu Evangelii apud Indos; Epistola. 
1689. The Unlawfulness of using Common-Prayer ; 
and of Swearing on the Book. 
1690. Several Papers relating to the State of New 
England. 
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His last public service, as we learn from 
his son, was “ an excellent and pathetic 
prayer, in a mighty auditory, which con- 
cluded a day of prayer kept by his 





“A Relation of the State of New England. 
“ The Revolution Justified. 
1693. The Blessing of Primitive Counsellors. 
‘¢ Cases of Conscience concerning Witchcraft. 
‘¢ An Essay on the Power of a Pastor for the Ad- 
mnivistration of Sacraments. 

1695. On the case, Whether a Man may marry his 

Wife’s own Sister. 
© Solemn Advice to Young Men. 
1696. Angelographia. A Treatise of Angels. 
1697. A Discourse on Man’s not knowing his Time. 
‘* The case of Conscience concerning the eating 
of Blood. 

1698. David serving his Generation. A Funeral 
Sermon. 

1699. The Surest Way to the Highest Honor. 

‘© A Discourse on Hardness of Heart. 
‘© The Folly of Sinning. 

1700. The Order of the Gospel Vindicated. 

1701. The Blessed Hope. 

1702. Remarks on a Sermon of George Keith. 

“«  Ichahod : or, The Glory Departing. 
“The CurisTIAN Religion the only true Religion. 
“The Excellency of a Public Spirit. 
1708. The Duty of Parents to Pray for their Chil- 
** Soul-saving Gospel Truths. [dren. 
1704. The Voice of God in Stormy Winds. 
Practical Truths, to Promote Holiness. 
1705. Meditations on the Glory of Christ. 
1706. A Discourse concerning Earthquakes. 
“A Testimony against Sacrilege. 
‘* A Dissertation concerning right to Sacraments. 

1707. Meditation on Death. 

‘* A Disquisition concerning the State of Souls 
Departed. 

1709. A Dissertation concerning the Future Conver- 
sion of the Jews. Confuting Dr. Ligutfoot 
and Mr. Baxter. 

1710. A Discourse concerning Faith and Prayer for 
the Kingdom of Christ. 

‘© A Sermon at the Artillery Election. 
“ Awakening Truths tending to Conversion. 

1711. Meditations on the Glory of the Heavenly 
World 

‘¢ A Discourse concerning the Death of the 
Righteous. 
“ The Duty of the Children of Godly Parents. 

1712. Burnings Bewailed. 

Remarks upon an Answer toa Book against 
the Common-Prayer. 
‘Meditations on Sanctification of the Lord’s 
Day. 

1713. A Plain Discourse, showing “who shall, and 
who shall not, enter into Heaven. 

“The Believer’s Gain by Death. A Funeral 
Sermon 

1714. Resignation to the Will of God. On the death 
of his Consort. 

1715. Jesus Christ a Mighty Saviour, and other sub- 
jects. 

1716. A Disquisition concerning Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cils. 

‘There is a God in Heaven. 
“ The Duty and Dignity of Aged Servants of 
God 

1718. The Duty of Praying for Ministers. An Ordi- 

nation Sermon. 

“Sermons on the Beatitudes. 

“¢ Practical Truths Plainly Delivered. An Ordi- 
nation Sermon. 

1719. Five Sermons on several subjects. One on his 
Birth-day. 

1721. Advice to Children of Godly Ancestors. A 
Sermon, concluding the Boston Lectures, on 
Early Piety. 

‘* Several small sheets to justify Inoculation for 
Small-pox. 
1722. A Dying Pastor’s Legacy. 
“  Elijah’s Mantle. 
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Church, to obtain a good success of the 
gospel, and the growth of real and vital 
piety, with plentiful effusion of the good 
Spirit, especially upon the rising genera- 
tion.” What service could have been 
more appropriately selected for the clos- 
ing act of such a life! As, on reading 
the seventy-second Psalm, we come to the 
last verse—“ The prayers of David, the 
son of Jesse, are ended ”—with a feeling 
of gladness that the Psalmist is permitted 
to employ his harp for the last time here 
below on a theme so congenial to the 
ruling sentiment of his life, in like man- 
ner we cannot but feel that it is a happy 
circumstance in the end of this eminently 
praying man, that “his Lord, when he 
cometh,” finds him “so doing.” Two 
days after this prayer-meeting he fell into 
an apopletic state, from which he never 
so far recovered as to leave his house, till 
conveyed to “ the house appointed for alli 
the living.” He died August 23d, 1723, 
at the age of 85, in the arms of his son, 
Cotton Mather, where he had before sig- 
nified his desire to die. His funeral was 
attended by a vast concourse of people— 
magistrates, civilians, divines, scholars, 
“and spectators that could not be num- 
bered.” Thus passed away one who will 
ever hold a place among the “ Chief Fa- 
thers of New England.” 

Of the many important lessons which 
the life of Increase Mather suggested, the 
prescribed limits of this sketch will permit 
the mention of only one, viz.: the possi- 
bility of combining the secular duties of 
life with the sacred: those of the states- 
man with those of the churchman: those 
of the politician with those of the Christian 
minister. The safety of attempting such 
a combination in given cases may not be 
hastily assumed. Each one must deter- 
mine this point for himself, by scrutiniz- 
ing his own natural and acquired procliv- 
ities of heart, and habits of life. But that 
there is no necessary incompatibility—no 
inherent repellency—between these two 
departments of human daty, was striking- 
ly illustrated in the life of Dr. Mather. 
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We have seen the part which he was 
called to act in times of high political ex- 
citement: how fully he was engrossed 
with the affairs of state for successive 
years together; and how successfully he 
plied the arts of diplomacy in conducting 
those state affairs to their desired issue. 
And yet in it all there is no perceptible 
shrinkage of his piety, no loss of spiritual- 
ity, no abatement of religious zeal, not 
even the neglect of the closet devotions. 
This last named test, the most delicate of 
all, and always the first to indicate a spir- 
itual decline, is admirably sustained by 
the entries in his diary during this period 
of his life—entries expressive of his heart 
while breathing forth its naked thoughts 
into no ear but God’s. It was as much the 
habit of his mind to lift itself in prayer to 
heaven when negotiating for a charter as 
when wrestling for a soul. He went into 
the royal palace with the same felt reli- 
ance on divine aid that he carried into the 
pulpit, and was as devout in acknowledg- 
ing his obligations for mercies in the one 
place as in the other. “The Life of 
Trust ” might have been written from the 
diary of Increase Mather, two hundred 
years before George Miiller conceived the 
idea of letting his requests be made known 
to the Lord “ in every thing ;” and then 
of taking Christ at his word: “ If ye abide 
in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” The “ dealings of God” with 
that remarkable and much extolled man, 
reveal nothing relative to prayer persist- 
ently offered and promptly answered, that 
is not paralleled in the dealings of God 
with Dr. Mather. Probably he came 
nearer than any other man of modern 
times to the apostle’s requisition, of “ pray- 
ing always, with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the spirit.” In addition to mental 
ejaculations—those arrows of which bis bi- 
ographer tells us his quiver was full—he 
was habitually on his knees six times a 
day, in his family and closet prayers ! 
Doubtless this devotional spirit to which 
he had schooled his heart by closet duties 
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from the beginning of his Christian life, 
was the staff on which he was able to 
lean, and brace himself against the’ pres- 
sure of worldliness. And when we see, 
as in his experience we do, that it is an 
adequate brace, we have learned a lesson 
of the greatest practical value at the pre- 
sent moment. The ministers of to-day, 
like those of 1776, and of 1683, are called 
upon, in the providence of God, to com- 
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bine the patriot (the politician, if the word 
can be kept to its true significance) with 
the preacher. How to do it without detri- 
ment to the interests of spiritual religion 
—how to make piety and patriotism sub- 
servient to each other, and jointly trium- 
phant in the rescue of our beloved coun- 
try from the parricidal blow that is now 
aimed at its life—is convincingly taught in 
the foregoing sketch. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN PORTAGE AND SUMMIT 
COUNTIES, OHIO. 


BY REV. JOHN C. HART, RAVENNA, OHIO. 


(Continued from p. 287.) 


CuyAnoGa FALts is a manufacturing 
village at the angles of the towns of Port- 
age, Northampton, Stow and Talmadge. 
Its population in 1850 is included in those 
towns. In 1860 it was 1,526. The early 
inhabitants were, many of them, from 
Hartford and Middlesex counties, Ct. 

The First Congregational Church was 
organized Feb. 14, 1834, by Rev. Messrs. 
Benson C. Baldwin and J. C. Parmelee. 
The Church was supplied with preaching 
at an early day by Rev. Messrs. Benson 
C. Baldwin, Clement Long, Jarvis Gregg, 
and Joel Byington. 

Rev. William Clark was ordained pas- 
tor Oct. 24, 1838 ; dismissed April 6, 1847. 

Rev. William C. Foster was ordained 
Oct. 13, 1847 ; dismissed May 27, 1849. 

Rev. S. P. Leeds, ordained June 18, 
1851; dismissed June 23, 1855. 

Mr. J. L. Tomlinson, s.s., Henry N. 
Day, s.s., and Prof. H. B. Hosford, s. s., 
till May, 1858. 

T.S. Clark, D.D., commenced his labors 
May 2, 1858. 

The Church was by its organization 
connected with Portage Presbytery, from 
which it was released April 5, 1847, by 
unanimous request of the Church. It 
united with other churches to form the 
Consociation in 1841, and continued with 
it till its dissolution in 1851. It united 
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with the Puritan Conference at its forma- 
tion, and still retains the connection. 

In 1842, when secession and division 
were supposed to be a cure for every ill, 
a faction was formed in this Church, who 
sought to remove it from its old founda- 
tions, and who agitated the Church for a 
time. It issued in the excommunication 
of eight persons, and was of short con- 
tinuance. 

Seasons of unusual religious interest 
occurred in 1840, when 21 were added to 
the Church; in 1848, when 12 were re- 
ceived ; and in 1854, when 17 were ad- 
mitted. 

The number of persons who united to 
form the Church was 10; since added, 
268 ; present number, 80. 

There is here also an Episcopal and a 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Hupson is No. 4, 10th range; popu- 
lation in 1850, 1,457; in 1860, 1,641. 
The earliest inhabitants, and a large por- 
tion of the subsequent emigration, were 
from Litchfield county, Ct. 

The Church was organized Sept. 4, 
1802, by Rev. Joseph Badger, the first 
missionary of the Connecticut Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It was the third on the 
Reserve, there having been organized ear- 
lier a Presbyterian Church at Youngs- 
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town, and a Congregational Church, a 
few weeks before, at Austinburg. 

Eleven persons united in the organiza- 
tion from Goshen, Ct., and two from 
Bloomfield, N. Y. Five of the original 
members were living—four of whom were 
present—at the fiftieth anniversary. From 
the arrival of the first settlers, in June, 
1800, for more than fifty years, no Sab- 
bath was without public worship. 

Among the names of preachers of an 
early day, I find Messrs. Badger, Chap- 
man and Robbins, from Connecticut, and 
Scott and Leslie from Pennsylyania. Rev. 
David Bacon resided here from 1803 to 
1807, when he removed to Talmadge; he 
supplied the pulpit but a small part of the 
Rev. John Seward was s.s. half 
with Aurora. 


time. 
the time, in 
The precise dates cannot be fixed, as the 
records of this early day are not to be 


connection 


found. 

In April, 1811, a committee was ap- 
pointed to obtain a minister. As a result 
of this appointment, Rev. Wm. Hanford 
was obtained; called July 5, 1815; in- 
stalled Sept. 7, 1815. He was dismissed 
Aug. 7, 1831. 

Rev. Giles Doolittle, s.s. Sept. 24, 1832, 
to March, 1840. Rev. Mason Grosvener, 
called Sept., 1840; inst. Dec. 22, 1840; 
dis. July 23, 1843. Rev. John C. Hart, 
called Oct., 1843; inst. June, 1844; dis. 
Dec., 1852. Rev. Newton Barrett, s. s. 
from Dee. 1, 1852, to Jan. 8, 1857. Geo. 
E. Pierce, D.D., and Prof. H. B. Hosford, 
preached in the interval, till Jan., 1858, 
when Rev. George Darling commenced 
his labors. He was installed pastor Oct. 
138, 1858. 

The Church was organized a Congre- 
gational Church, and at an early day 
became connected with an Association, 
which seems to have been left to die. 
In 1815, it became connected with the 
Presbytery, on the Plan of Union ; it 
appointed a standing committee, March 
19, 1819; adopted the articles of Portage 
Presbytery, March 31, 1825; abolished 
the standing committee, April 21, 1830, 
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and appointed a committee to correspond 
with Congregational churches, with the 
view to forming a Consociation ; voted to 
request Presbytery to dissolve the relation 
between it and this Church, Feb. 4, 1832, 
which request was granted Sept. 1, 1850. 

Thus began the movement in favor of 
forming a Congregational body on the 
Reserve. In September, 1841, the Church 
appointed delegates, to unite with others 
in forming a Consociation. The conven- 
tion met, and adopted a constitution sub- 
stantially the same with that of Litchfield 
South Consociation, Ct. This Church did 
not adopt it, but remains unconnected to 
this day. The acting pastor remained 
with Presbytery, when the Church with- 
drew, and an active controversy was con- 
tinued with him on that account till he 
withdrew from the Church. 

The discussion of slavery, and the dif- 
ference of opinion, as to what was Christ- 
ian duty in respect to it, occasioned much 
controversy. Upon these questions, polity 
and slavery, the Church at length divided. 
Twenty persons withdrew to form the 
Free Church, five to form the Episcopal 
Church, and three to join the Methodist 
Church. 

Antinomian perfectionism agitated the 
Church about 1840, and occasioned the 
exclusion of twelve members. 

But notwithstanding controversies, the 
Church has been often refreshed by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, and enlarged 
by frequent additions. The number re- 
ceived from 1802 to 1827 was 79; from 
Oct., 1827, to Oct., 1828, 36; from 1828 
to 1829,14. “June 17, 1831,a protracted 
meeting was commenced, and continued 
till the 22d inst. 
more than 200 professed to submit to 
God, and yield themselves to his service. 
About one half of this number were resi- 
dents of this place. 
peculiar interest both to saints and sin- 


During the meeting, 


It was a season of 


91 


ners. 
The ministry of Mr. Doolittle was a 
season of growth, till checked by contro- 


1 Extract from Records. 
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versies. Additions, more or less frequent, 
were made during the ministry of each 
succeeding pastor. 

The congregation, at an early day, 
paid much attention to singing. It has 
always had a very good Sabbath school, 
from which 80 persons have been received 
to the communion of the Church during 
the last ten years. The number of mem- 
bers received to the Church from the be- 
ginning is 663. By profession, 339; by 
letter, 324. Present number, 202. 

The other churches are an Episcopal, 
a Methodist, and Western Reserve Col- 
lege Church. 





The Church in Western Reserve Col- 
lege was organized July 13, 1831, by 
Rev. Messrs. Caleb Pitkin, John Seward, 
and William Hanford. It is a Congrega- 
tional Church, connected with Presbytery. 
Nineteen persons united to constitute the 
Church. 


of the faculty of the college, their families, 


The congregation is composed 


and a few other families, and the students 
of the college and grammar school. 
President Charles B. Storrs acted as 
first pastor; after him the Theological 
faculty officiated in turn, and at present 
Pres. Henry L. Hitchcock fills the office. 


$< > 
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Frequent but brief seasons of religious 
interest have occurred during its whole 
history. The number of members from 
the beginning is 480; by profession, 120, 
by letter, 360. 95 of those who have 
been members of the Church have be- 
come ministers. This does not include 
members of the college who have entered 
the ministry, but who were never mem- 
bers of this Church. The present num- 
ber of members is 45. 


The Free Congregational Church was 
organized in October, 1842. Twenty 
persons left the First Church for the pur- 
pose of forming the new Church. It 
erected a meeting-house, and sustained 
public worship about eight years. In 
1848 it had 38 members. 
embraced some of the original members, 


The secession 


and others of the most zealous and efli- 
cient Christians. But the members fell 
into controversy, and at the same time a 
conciliatory course on the part of the old 
Church invited their return, and one after 
another did so, till the Church became 
extinct. 
surely we had left the devil behind us, 


“We thought,” said one, “ that 


when we left the old Church, but we soon 
found that he was with us.” 


HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES 


OF THE MONTHLY MEETING OF 


THE 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS OF 


NEW LONDON COUNTY, CT. 


BY REV. TIMOTHY TUTTLE, LEDYARD, 


In giving the history of this monthly 
meeting of ministers, I cannot go further 
back than to the spring of 1810, the time 
when first I came to reside in this coun- 
ty. Whether such a meeting had been 
in existence before that time, or, if it had, 
how long it had existed, 1 do not know. 
I was present at a meeting of the kind, 
at New London, sometime in the summer 
of that year; and it was not then spoken 
of as a new thing. At the time mentioned 
of my first coming into the county, a ma- 
jority of the ministers of the Association 


cr. 
were accustomed to attend the monthly 
meeting —some very punctually as now,— 
some only occasionally—and some in the 
county, never. Some, belonging at that 
time, in Windham County, attended the 
meeting here; and sometimes the meet- 
ings were held in that county. 

The object of the ministers, in estab- 
lishing such a meeting, was, it appears, 
mainly the promotion of their own mutual 
improvement, and that they might be 
helpers of each other in making advance- 
ment in the knowledge of those truths 
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and duties, which pertain especially to 
the work of the ministry, that they might 
seek counsel of each other in every case 
of difficulty, and that their hands might 
be strengthened, and their hearts encour- 
aged. But the meetings in former times 
were not made so deeply interesting as 
they are now. There was not so much 
done, not so many subjects proposed for 
discussion,—of course, not so many assign- 
ments made. Sometimes, perhaps, not 
more than two or three subjects would be 
presented for consideration, and more 
time than at present was spent .in desul- 
tory conversation. Often a question for 
advice was asked by some one present, in 
relation to his own parish—perhaps in 
some case of much difficulty. 

Though we now have a few rules for 
the regulation of our proceedings, we have 
no constrained formality. We come to 
the meeting if we please ; and no one has 
any excuse to render, if, at any time, he 
What form of pro- 
ceedings there was at first, in relation to 


should stay away. 


the business of the meeting, I do not re- 
collect. Our records show that a consti- 
tution was formed and adopted in 1828, 
mainly in accordance with which, the 
business of the meeting has been con- 
ducted from that time to the present. 
Doubtless there had been rules of pro- 
ceeding before that time. 

Our practice now is to meet with some 
brother, as we find it convenient, at 11 
o’clock, A. M., on the first day, and to 
close at the same hour on the day follow- 
ing. In acting as moderator, each brother 
is expected to take his turn in alphabeti- 
cal order, without any further ceremony. 
Assignments are made at one meeting for 
discussion at the next; and every brother 
has some subject or question assigned, on 
which he is expected to write. When an 
essay is read, the subject is put around 
by the Moderator,.and every one has the 
opportunity to remark upon it, if disposed 
to do so: then the writer is called upon 
to reply. We take for consideration, not 


only difficult passages of scripture for ex- 
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egesis, but popular questions as they arise ; 
and thus our aim is to keep up with the 
spirit of the age. 
public service for the benefit of the peo- 
ple where we meet, as well as for our 


We usually have a 


own ; and when we are by ourselves, crit- 
ical remarks are made in regard to the 
performances. 

I observed that the ministers’ meeting 
was in existence in 1810; but it has not 
that 
In 1831, when 


continuous time from 
period to the present. 


extensive revivals prevailed in almost 


existed in 


every parish in the county, as well as in 
other parts of the State, the monthly meet- 
ing was suspended during a year or more. 
It was then re-organized, and maintained 
with more vigor than it had been before. 

I now proceed to name some of those 
ministers who, in former times, attended 
this meeting, but have since gone to their 
eternal reward. 

Among the oldest of those ministers 
was Mr. Murdock, of Bozrah. He was 
regarded as a man of truly devoted. piety, 
—useful and beloved asa pastor, but of 
rather moderate talents. He died among 
his own people in 1813. 

Mr. David Austin was accustomed to 
attend our meeting. He was a man of 
peculiar temperament,—remarkable for 
his eccentricity of character, or what, per- 
haps, might be termed partial derange- 
Whether he was born in a de- 
ranged state or not, is a thing unknown ; 


ment. 


but he was thought to be so ever after he 
Doubtless he had much bril- 
liancy of imagination ; and he might have 


was born. 


been more useful, if the main wheel of his 
intellectual machinery had not been out 
of place. In conversation and in preach- 
ing, he was never in the least wanting in 
words, though his preaching was extem- 
pore. He was always cheerful and pleas- 
ant ; and though sometimes he was sharply 
criticised, and things were said, at which 
others probably would ‘have taken offence, 
yet I never knew him to manifest the 
least irritation. He had the faculty of 
using an abundance of words with few 
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ideas. Among those who were better 
pleased with sound than with substance, he 
was a very popular preacher. Returning 
from New Jersey, where he had been set- 
tled, he came to New Haven, his native 
place, and having property left him by 





his father, he commenced extensive build- 
ings for the occupation of the Jews, as he 
expected their immediate restoration. 
Thus he spent all the property he had, 
and found himself in New Haven jail. 
(see Dr. Sprague’s notice of him.) After- 
wards he came into this county, and was 
settled in Bozrah, and died in 1831. 

Another early attendant of the minis- 
ters’ meeting was Mr. Ely, of Lebanon. 
He was a man of rather more than ordi- 
nary powers of mind, of sound judgment, 
discretionary in his movements,—an able 
counsellor, and much esteemed by his 
brethren in the ministry, as well as by the 
people of his charge. 

Two others, living out of the county, 
were accustomed to attend this meeting. 
One was Mr. S. P. Williams, of Mansfield. 
He was aman of much sprightliness. I 
a ministers’ 
Mr. Hooker, 


in criticising the sermon, compared it to 


recollect his preaching at 
meeting in Norwich, when 


a branch, broken from a tree for a whip, 
and used with all the twigs and leaves 
remaining on it. The 
veyed was, that a man could strike a 
It might 
be well now, in some cases, if such an idea 


Mr. 


idea to be con- 
harder blow with the leaves off. 


were remembered and acted upon. 
Williams was not wanting in leaves. 

The other from without the county was 
Mr. Andrews, of Windham. 
a man of rather ardent temperament, 


He was a 


manifesting much warmth in his preach- 
ing, and an anxious desire to do good. 

In referring to men within the county, 
I may mention Dr. Nott, of Franklin, who 
was well known to most in this meeting, 
and whose celebrity was almost world- 


wide. His life appeared to be governed 


by an expression, which he was noted for 
repeating: “ wisdom is profitable to di- ° 
rect.” 


He was remarkable for his punct- 


VOL. III. 29* 
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uality in the performance of all his en- 
gagements. In attending our meetings, 
we expected his appearance within five, 
or, at farthest, within ten minutes of the 
time specified, unless some accident had 
befallen him. Once he was delayed by 
being thrown from his carriage, and at 
another time by a funeral. In all our rural 
parishes, he was very popular as a 
preacher, and for the reason that there 
was so much plainness and simplicity in 
his style, that everybody could understand 
him. He was not accustomed to use more 
words than were necessary to convey the 
idea intended, and then, the same idea 
was never turned over and over again, 
by a mere change of pbraseology ; but 
when he had said one thing, he went on 
to say something else. In prayer, on 
every special occasion, there was a pecu- 
liar appropriateness in his language ; and 
yet he was always concise. He was care- 
ful to have the right word in the right 
place. One or two anecdotes may be 
mentioned to illustrate 
Once, when the meeting was at my place, 
I requested that, at the public. service, 
and at the close of the sermon, the breth- 
ren would make some remarks. 


his character. 


As soon 
as there was an opportunity, Dr. Nott 
arose in the congregation, and said: 
“Once I came to North Groton to preach, 
after there had been a snow-storm, fifty 
years ago; and I had to beat the path all 
the way from Franklin ; and I found only 
a handful of people at meeting here. Now 
you have got to be a town, and I suppose 
somewhat elated. But, my 
friends, you want religion: you want it 
in your Church and society :—you want 


you feel 


it in your families; you want it in your 
town ; and, if you have it, Ledyard will 
be very different from what North Groton 
has been for the last fifty years.” His 
thus coming to preach after a snow-storm 
was, I suppose, in the long interval when 
At an or- 
dination in Griswold, after the exercises 
were over, and he was at the house of a 
friend, a Miss Wilson was introduced to 


the society had no minister. 
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him. Instantly he replied, “ I don’t know 
who you are, but I hope you are good.” 
After he had entered his dotage, being at 


one of our meetings, he fancied that he 
was Moderator, and after the reading of 
an essay by some one, he commenced put- 
ting the question round for remarks. 
“The next,” he would say, “the next: 
time is precious.” This he did to the no 
small amusement of the members present, 
and while another was the real Modera- 
tor. 
istry (over sixty years) among the people 
of Franklin, and there he lies buried. 

I mention also Mr. King, of Norwich, 


He spent the whole of his long min- 


as one who was accustomed to attend the 
He 


was a plain man,—‘in language plain, 


monthly meeting at an early period. 


and plain in manner, as conscious of his 
awful charge,”—too plain to comport with 
the fastidiousness, or to suit the taste, of 
some of his hearers. 
to act honestly, though it might be to his 
temporal hurt. 

Next after him, in the same place, was 
Mr. Hooker, a man who stood very high 
in the public estimation, and deservedly 
so, as a minister, and as a teacher of 
for the ministry, 


He was determined 


young men preparing 
We esteemed him as a most valuable ac- 
cession toour meeting. But he “ continued 
not by reason of death.” 

After him was Mr. Alfred Mitchell, a 
man of no ordinary talents. As a college 
acquaintance I knew him well. He was 
a good scholar. One most prominent 
trait in his character was independence. 
This trait appeared in his early life. He 
would think and act for himself; and he 
was strenuous in support of the estab- 
lished doctrines of the Gospel, in opposi- 
tion to every new-fangled scheme. He 
died in the prime of manhood. 

I call to mind also, Mr. Erastus Ripley, 
once the pastor of the church in Goshen, 
(Lebanon,) afterwards, for several years, 
a stated supply in Montville. He was a 


stout man, both in body and mind,—a 


close reasoner, against whom an opponent’ 


would find it difficult to maintain his 
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But, in his style, there was no 
more brilliancy than there is in Locke’s 
Essays ; and in his manner there appeared 
but little 
him a dull preacher ; yet, in his sermons, 
there was no lack of thought. He was a 
strong Abolitionist, beyond most of his 
brethren at that time. 

Another, who was frequently with us 
in our meetings in former times, was Mr. 
Nelson, of Lisbon. 
liarities of temperament—subject, at times 


standing. 


animation. Some might call 


He had some pecu- 


to great religious depression,—such as to 
incapacitate him for the performance of 
parochial duties. He was strictly consci- 
Once, on a Saturday afternoon, 
he sent his man to Jewett City after 
The beef 
butchered till after sunsei on 


entious. 


a piece of beef. was not 
Saturday 
evening. The man, of course, had to wait 
for it; and when it was brought home, 
Mr. Nelson would not have it cooked,— 
he would not touch it, but would have it 
given to the cats, because, as he con- 
ceived, it was butchered after the com- 
In regard to 
many things, he was strong in his preju- 
dices and immovable. 

I mention also Mr. Horatio Waldo, of 


mencement of holy time. 


Griswold, as one who was deeply inter- 
He an 
instance of a large mind in a small body. 


ested in our meetings. was 
His mind was keen and discriminating. 
He was an excellent pastor, much beloved 
by his people: yet, failing in health, he 
had to be dismissed, much to his regret. 
He removed with his family to western 
New York, where he died. 

Mr. John Hyde, of Preston, was another 
attendant of the meeting,—generally pre- 
sent, and most commonly on the right 
side in any question that was discussed. 
He was respected by the people of his 
charge, and by his brethren in the minis- 
try, and was pleasant and companionable 
in his intercourse with men. 

We call to remembrance also, Mr. Eli 
Hyde, once the pastor of the Church in 
Salem, and often with us in our meetings. 
He was a man of a very sound logical 
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mind, firm in the truth, and a good 
preacher, so far as unadorned language 
was concerned; for there was no spark- 
ling of rhetoric. Besides an impediment 
in his speech, there was a kind of formal- 
ity, instead of an open familiarity, in his 
intercourse, which perhaps, tended to 
keep his people at a distance from him; 
yet we are not to suppose that there was 
in him any want of kindly feeling. The 
two last mentioned ministers were both 


natives of Franklin,—both sons-in-law of 


Dr. Nott,—and both lie buried in the 
same family burying-place. 

Among the departed we recollect Mr. 
Joshua R. Brown, once in Goshen,—a 
faithful laborer, we believe in the Lord’s 
vineyard. He was last settled, we be- 
lieve, in East Longmeadow, where he 
died in the midst of his usefulness. 

Mr. Charles Thompson, of Salem, was 
sometimes with us in our meetings. In 
his religious performances, as well as in 
the more secluded walks of life, he was 
overflowing with zeal and animation. A 
warmth of feeling characterized all his 
movements ; and, as a pastor, he was use- 
ful. He had the affection of his people 
on account of his fervency in religion. 


But, whatever his text might be, his ser-~ 


mons much alike. 
mainly hortatory. 

Mr. Oliver Brown, who labored for a 
time as a stated supply at Bozrahville, 
was sometimes present at our meetings. 


were They were 


He was a man of respectable standing as 
a minister, distinguished for his simplicity, 
—kind, affectionate and unassuming. His 
piety was conspicuous. 

Several others might be mentioned, 
once frequently with us, but now passed 
away. One was Mr. St. John, of East 
Lyme, a sharp-sighted critic. Another 
was Mr. Benson C. Baldwin, of Norwich 
Falls. Another was Mr. Boyes, of the 
2d Church in New London—a very 
worthy and much beloved brother. An- 
other still was Mr. Aitchison, who died a 
missionary in China. 

We now come to one who was the pri- 
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mum mobile among us—the great motive 
power by which the main things relating 
And is 
and shall we hear no 


to this meeting were directed. 
McEwen dead ? 
in these meetings, that 
which riveted the attention of all present, 
—of strangers as well as familiar associ- 
ates? True it is, though hard to be real- 
ized, that he is gone. 
his coffin, and as we laid our hand upon 
his forehead, we felt there the cold chill 
of death. 
man among us has fallen—one with whom 


more, voice 


As we saw him in 


Truly may we say, a great 


we have taken sweet counsel,—in whose 
society we have delighted, whom we al- 
ways expected to see when we met. To 
me he was peculiarly dear, and increas- 
ingly so in the last years of his life. In 
our meetings, he always had something to 
say on every subject presented ; and he 
but very seldom failed to fulfil his own 
assignments. To say he was the main 
stay of this monthly meeting, will not, I 
trust, be regarded by any one as saying 
I do not say, for I do not 
know, that he was the founder of the 
meeting. But it must have died a long 
time ago, if he had not contributed his 
power and influence to keep it alive. It 
is understood that he wrote about 400 
essays on various topics, which he read at 
At his own fireside, but es- 
pecially when he was abroad with us, he was 
always cheerful,—often amusing and play- 
ful. 
to be inexhaustible and never tiresome. 
Of anecdotes he had an abundant store ; 
and they would bear to be repeated, as 
they often were, by himself. No other one 
could relate them so well. He was the 
proper man for New London, at the time 
he came, and for this county; and God 
sent him here at the right time, just when 
his labors and influence were most needed. 
The idea of a Home Missionary Society 


too much. 


our meetings. 


His conversational powers seemed . 


for Connecticut originated with him, as 
desolations of this 
and, in concert with another 
minister in his study, some plan of opera- 


he saw the moral 
county ; 


tion was devised. Surely many of the 
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churches in this county have reason to 
thank God that Dr. McEwen was sent 
among them. No man ever did more for 
their spiritual benefit. Who among us 
caught his mantle as it fell? If any one, 
let him wear it. 

I have thus alluded to those members 
of the meeting, who have passed away, so 
far as I have been able to call them to 
mind. I might name others, within 
the county in days past,—such as Dr. 
Strong, of Norwich Town, Mr. Cone, 
of Colchester, Mr. Alden, of Montville, 
and Mr. Hart, of Stonington. But, though 
they were members of the Association, I 
do not recollect that they often, if ever, 
attended the monthly meeting. Many 
others, still living, were once with us, but 
are now absent. The present members 
of the meeting I have no need to mention. 

This monthly meeting of ministers, we 
may truly say, has been the means of in- 
calculable benefit to those who have been 
punctual in attending it, and who have 
taken an active part in its exercises. 
When essays were read, or subjects were 
discussed, and there was an opportunity 
for free remark, as the question passed 
around, some new spark of light would be 
elicited, as by the collision of the flint and 
the steel, and that spark would give a new 
impulse to the minds of many present. 
Those who did not go home, feeling that 
they had been profited and strengthened, 
and cheered by the meeting, might pro- 
perly regard it as a fault of their own. 

Great benefit is derived from the criti- 
cisms that are made on the performances 
of the meeting, whether these perform- 
ances are a part of the public service, or 
simply among ourselves. We are cor- 
rected in regard both to our matter, and 
our manner ; and why should we not be 
willing to be criticised, and even desire 
to be, if we place ourselves, as well we 
may, in the attitude of learners? It isa 
common saying, ‘“ We are never too old 
to learn ;” and we never shall know so 
much, but that we may know more. If 
any, in coming to this meeting, cannot 
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bear criticism, or are apt to take offence 
at it, let them stay away. Some in times 
past, I know, have taken offence. One 
was so much offended, that he forsook 
our meeting. Another remarked, that he 
should not attend the meeting any more, 
if he was to be criticised as he had been. 
Another still, a man of extremely delicate 
feeling, was greatly agitated by some re- 
marks which a brother made upon a ser- 
mon, which the former read. He was so 
much offended, that, at our next meeting, 
he made a complaint of the ill treatment, 
and we had to appoint a committee to 
settle the difficulty between the two. 
Sometimes, cutting remarks are uncalled 
for. But when the remarks are not over- 
bearing, and are made in kindness, they 
ought to be kindly received. 

We meet as brethren, as fellow-laborers 
in the same great work, having, we trust, 
the same object in pursuit—the salvation 
of souls, and the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. Our frequent meet- 
ings have had the effect to make us better 


acquainted with each other than we other- 


wise should have been—to cause us to 
harmonize in our views and feelings, and 
to cement our bond of union. By our 
frequently meeting for mutual improve- 
ment, we become as well acquainted with 
each other, with our several particular 
traits of character, and with whatever 
capacities we have for mental action, as 
classmates do, in any of our colleges. 
Though we may have shades of difference 
in our views of Theological truth, (and 
shades of difference there have been in 
times past, when controversial points have 
been discussed in our meetings) ; yet they 
have not alienated our affections. We 
still are brethren; and so we mean to be. 
We know that we are in duty bound to 
“contend earnestly for the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints.” But I 
here suggest the thought, that if some min- 
isters in Connecticut had been as intimate 
with each other as we have been in this 
meeting, there would have been less of con- 
troversy, and less alienation of feeling. 
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Sometimes incidents have occurred in 
our meetings, which have made them pe- 
culiarly amusing. I call to mind one 
meeting, which was especially so, when a 
brother, now away from us, read a tirade 
against what he termed ungodly physicians, 
and when ke strongly urged that ministers 
ought to qualify themselves to practice 
the healing art among their parishioners. 
He founded his argument on the fact that 
Christ sent forth his disciples to “ heal the 
sick.” He spoke of an unguent, which 
he or some one else had discovered, and 
which was proving a grand catholicon ; 
when Dr. McEwen interrupted him by 
asking “if bacon rinds would not do as 
well.” 

Now, as the object of this historical 
sketch is mainly to show what has Leen, I 
may observe that, from time to time, this 
meeting has been increasing in interest, 
and in its beneficial results ; especially as 
it now connects with us some of the breth- 
ren in Windham County. We indulge 
the belief, however vain-glorious it may 
seem, that no other meeting of the kind is 
conducted with more vigor, or is made 
more profitable, or more interesting, than 
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the one established here. Perhaps it may 
come to be known abroad that the minis- 
ters of New London and Windham counties 
are a vigorous set of men. We may do 
well, however, to regard the precept: 
“ Let another man praise thee, and not 
thine own mouth: a stranger, and not 
thine own lips.” 

But while this meeting is so profitable, 
so interesting, so cheering and delightful, 
especially to those of us who dwell in ru- 
ral parishes, why should there be any 
among us who content themselves to stay 
away, and deprive themselves of the ben- 
efit of attending? Their loss is incalcu- 
lable, though they probably know it not. 
No young minister, surely, and scarcely 
any old one, if he has health and the 
power of locomotion, is excusable in neg- 
lecting the meeting. Though there may 
be even a pressure of business on hand at 
home, it is generally better to attend the 
meeting than to stay away. For myself, 
I can truly say, that, in the changes and 
trials, and darkened scenes of my pilgrim- 
age, this monthly meeting has been like 
an oasis in the desert; and more especi- 
ally in my present loneliness. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WINCHESTER, MS. 


Tue Congregational Church in Win- 
chester is one of the younger churches of 
New England. It was organized Nov. 19, 
1840, and consisted originally of ninety- 
seven members, nearly all of whom were 
from the First Congregational Church in 
Woburn. 

The corner-stone of the first church 
edifice was laid July 27, 1840. The 
house contained sixty-eight pews, and was 
built at a cost of six thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars. It was 
completed and dedicated to the worship 
of God, December 30, 1840. During the 
summer of 1849, the church edifice was 
enlarged and improved. Twenty-four 
additional pews were set up, making the 
whole number ninety-two. The cost of 


the enlargement was one thousand four 
hundred dollars. A new and valuable 
organ was procured by subscription in 
the winter of 1852-53. On the morning 
of Sabbath, March 20, 1853, the house, 
with its contents, was totally destroyed by 
fire. There was an insurance upon the 
building of five thousand dollars, which 
was secured and divided pro rata among 
the pew-owners. 

The corner-stone of the present church 
edifice (a picture of which accompanies 
this sketch) was laid September 5, 1853. 
The whole was completed and dedicated 
with appropriate services, October 11, 
1854. 
carpets, ete., was twenty-five thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four dollars. 


The cost, including the organ, bell, 
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The house stands on a gentle elevation 
of ground, perhaps fifty yards from the 
street. It is surrounded by an inclosed 
yard, filled with a growth of young trees. 
Immediately in the rear is a beautiful 
sheet of water. The dimensions of the 
building are as follows: whole length, one 
hundred feet; pulpit recess, nine feet by 
twenty-three; audience room, sixty-five 
feet by seventy-nine; tower, twenty-two 
feet by twenty-three and a half. These 
are the outside measurements. Hight of 
tower and spire, one hundred and seventy- 
two feet. The inside is finished, nave 
and aisle, with groined arches. Hight of 
the center arch, thirty-eight feet. The 
pulpit is open and low. There are no 
galleries. The orchestra is in the front, 
the organ being placed in the tower over 
the main entrance. The number of pews 
is one hundred and twenty, capable of 
seating, on an average, six persons each. 
The pews are arranged in circular form, 
and are uniformly cushioned and uphol- 
stered. The walls are blocked in imita- 
tion of freestone. The grain of the wood, 
pews, orchestra, &c., is English oak. The 
pulpit and organ are rosewood. It is 
universally conceded that the proportions 
and fitting up of the interior are unique 
and tasteful, beautifully in keeping with 
the design of the house. 

On each side of the pulpit is a small 
ante-room, carpeted and furnished with 
conveniences for writing, &c. Below the 
main audience room, but not under 
ground, are a large and small vestry, com- 
mittee room and library. The vestries 
are furnished with  settees, uniformly 
cushioned, and will accommodate, when 
thrown together, six hundred persons. 
These rooms are connected by folding- 
doors, and the eye of the speaker, as he 
stands in the desk of the large vestry, 
commands both rooms. 

After the house was completed, the 
pews were appraised to cover the whole 
cost of building and furnishing. The 
highest price affixed was $525, the lowest 
$15. There was not really so much dif- 
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ference in the value of the pews, but it 
was thought advisable to throw the cost of 
the house chiefly on {those who were best 
able to bear it. Another object was to 
afford the poorest man in the congrega- 
tion an opportunity of owning a pew, if 
he wished. The appraisal of the pews is 
also made the basis of assessment for 
meeting the current expenses of the so- 
ciety; so that the burden of sustaining 
the ordinances of religious worship is still 
borne by the rich rather than the poor. 
The annual assessment is now nine per 
cent. In one of the lower priced pews, 
therefore, a whole family can be accom- 
modated with seats for less than one dol- 
lar and a halfa year. At the first sale of 
pews, some seventeen thousand dollars’ 
worth were disposed of. Since then, pews 
have been sold to the amount of about 
five thousand dollars. 

There have been added to the mem- 
bership of the Church during the twenty 
years and more of its existence, three 
hundred and sixty-two persons. Of these 
one hundred and eighty-eight have been 
received on profession of faith, and one 
hundred and seventy-four by letter. There 
have been dismissed and recommended 
to other churches, seventy-five. Forty- 
six have died in connection with the 
Chureh, and three have been excom- 
municated. The present number of mem- 
bers, therefore, is three hundred and thir- 
ty-three. 

The Church has had four pastors. 
Rev. George P. Smith, the first pastor, 
was ordained June 17, 1841, and dis- 
missed March 11, 1845. Mr. Smith 
was afterwards pastor of the Old South 
Church, Worcester, and died in Salem, 
September 3, 1852. Rev. William T. 
Eustis, Jr., was ordained April 8, 1846, 
and dismissed January 27, 1848. He 
is the present pastor of the Chapel Street 
Church, New Haven, Ct. Rev. John M. 
Steele was ordained August 14, 1848, 
and dismissed February 11, 1852. He 
was subsequently settled in Stratham, 
N. H., and again in Columbus, O. Mr. 
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Steele died in New York City, April 7, 
1857. The present pastor, Rev. R. T. 
Robinson, was ordained October 27, 
. 1852. All the pastors have been or- 
dained, and none of them, as yet, have 
died in office. 

The Sabbath School connected with 
this enterprise has flourished from the 
first. It has ever been a favorite institu- 
tion with the Church. The school now 
numbers three hundred and ten children 
and adults. It is divided into two depart- 
ments, which meet separately, though the 
closing exercise is in common; the fold- 
ing doors between the two vestries being 
then thrown open. Each department has 
its own Superintendent and corps of 
teachers. The great mass of those who 
have been admitted to the Church on 
profession of their faith, have come from 
the Sabbath School. 

The annual contributions of the Church 
and congregation for benevolent purposes 
range from twelve to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. The current expenses of the Soci- 
ety are not far from twenty-five hundred 
dollars. 
sessment upon the pews, and in part by 
subscription. Collections of pew rents 
and subscriptions are made quarterly, the 
box being passed in the church. 

In the spring of 1858, the Church in 
Winchester enjoyed a most precious 
season of revival. The blessing came not 
unexpectedly, but suddenly. It was an- 
other Pentecost. In less than a week 
the number of inquirers increased from 
one to more than a hundred. Of these, 


This sum is raised in part by as- 
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above sixty were found at the expiration 
of this time rejoicing in hope. Thirty and 
more were converted on one day ; the 
greater part, indeed, at one and the same 
meeting. As the fruits of this revival, 
one hundred and thirty-four were added 
to the Church. Of these, ninety-seven, 
in connection with thirteen others, who 
joined by letter, making one hundred and 
ten in all, were received the same day. 
The ordinance of baptism was adminis- 
tered to forty, who united with the 
Church, and to eleven children. It was a 
day which will never be forgotten in this 
community. 

Thus this Church, though it has not 
yet attained to its majority, has, by the 
blessing of God, come to take rank in 
numbers and efficiency among the first 
churches in the State. It is planted in the 
midst of an intelligent and enterprising 
population, a large proportion of whom, 
(twenty-five per cent) are actual Church 
members. The town is small, having only 
about eighteen hundred inhabitants. There 
is one other Church in the place, of the 
Baptist persuasion, between which and 
the Orthodox Church the best of feeling 
subsists. The revival above referred to 
commenced in the Baptist Society, and 
added greatly to the strength of that 
Church. It is to be hoped that the cause 
of religion will continue to flourish in this 
highly favored community, until the place 
shall become as one of the mountains of 
Zion, where the Lord commanded his 
blessing, even life for evermore. 





CONGREGATIONAL CHAPELS AND MINISTERS IN LONDON. 


Tue English Year-Book, for 1861, reports the following summary of Congregational 
Chapels and Ministers within the circle of the Postal limits of London, viz :— 
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THE NEW ENGLAND ZONE : 
THE SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS RELATIONS OF THE EAST AND WEST. 


BY REV. H. D. KITCHEL, D.D., DETROIT, MIcH, } 


MEN AND BRETHREN OF THE East: 

I seem to find my appropriate theme 
prescribed to me in the fact of your invi- 
tation. Dwelling on the hither edge of 
the West, your challenge to me to appear 
and give utterance before you to-day con- 
tains a clear intimation of your willing- 
ness, perhaps your wish, that I should 
speak from my place. Let me make filial 
salutation, then, in the name of your kin- 
dred in blood and in grace, outlying be- 
neath the sunset. You have long been 
familiar with appeals from the West. The 
dignity of age faintly touches us; for the 
West begins to be about forty years old. 
Possibly our years of discretion are at 
hand. Yet let me not speak under the 
fear that you are weary of the theme. 
Rightly considered, there never was a 
time when this Western outgrowth so 
much needed as it needs to-day, if not the 


q sympathies and aids of the East, yet your 


generous and fair understanding, and a 
candid construction. And pardon me 
beforehand, whatever common-places I 
may commit, while I seek to set before 
you more adequately the condition of the 
West, and your relations to it in the East. 
And first of all, accept the fact of our 
*community with yourselves. New Eng- 
land is bounded on the west by the Pa- 
cific, not by the Hudson. In that New 
England which the providence of God 
is year by year restoring to its original 
amplitude—in that New England which 
the Great Patent of 1620 prophetically 
carved out, which should belt the conti- 
nent from sea to sea by the whole breadth 
of your coast-line—in that we claim citi- 
zenship—we of Detroit, Chicago and St. 
Paul, from New York to Oregon, all we 
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of that Northwestern New England that 
have gone out from your firesides and 
repeated in that great void what we had 
learned to love in the same homes with 
yourselves. We have not ceased to be@ 
one with you by this expansion. We 
have prized too highly what has wrought 
so much of blessing here, to leave behind 
us the substance of it, or the form. And 
carrying with us all that we had in com- 
mon, and planting it broadly across the 
continent, we claim to have forfeited no 
honor of our Puritan lineage, and no van- 
tage of our New England citizenship. 

It has been given to the Puritanism 
that found its home on these shores not 
only to produce here a cluster of common- 
wealths foremost in all Christian and civil 
advantages, but to strike itself broadly out 
across the land, and create what may 
justly be called the New England Zone. 

Vithin this New Englandized belt that 
stretches away toward the Pacific, dis- 
tinctly defining itself like a Gulf Stream 
of Christian civilization, there is to-day a 
numerical majority of the population of 
this Puritanized Saxon blood, as pure as 
that which flows in the veins of Boston. 
Every valley and hill-side, and almost 
every hearth in the East has its represen- 
tatives there. It is in our blood to press 
Westward. Jt is the Saxon drift. It be- 
gan long time ago, before the Christian 
era, when Sigge, the son of Fridulph, chief 
of the tribe of Sacassani, led forth his clan 
from the confines of Siberia, to seek some 
western refuge from the Roman oppression 
under Pompey. Four centuries later 
these fugitives had become a hive of na- 
tions, flooding the Roman empire. It 
especially pressed into Britain, and held 
it as the most western point then attaina- 
ble; waiting there that divine tuition by 
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which it was first Christianized, then 
Protestantized, and finally Puritanized, 
against the day when God should prepare 
its own place for it beyond the ocean. 
Then it took up again its Westward pro- 
gress, and found foothold on these shores. 
Instinct with freedom and expansive en- 
ergy, and charged with Christian forces, 
it still pours itself Westward, ultimately 
to clasp hands across the Pacific with kin- 
dred on the other shore. 

@ Not only is this New England element 
most numerous throughout the West, 
taken in its direct and indirect contribu- 
tions, but it is by far the most operative 
and influential, wherever it goes. It is 
the plastic and organizing force. It is not 
number, but weight, that tells in the for- 
mative processes of a colonial state. A 
single family of genuine Puritan substance, 
poised on that center, and working out- 
ward, isa germ, around which a whole 
flood of miscellaneous population will take 
form, and serve as nutriment. More than 
by its numbers, the innate validity of this 
element molds the rising communities of 
the West, and unconsciously fashions all 
after the ideas with which it comes 
charged. Not a State, nor a town, scarce- 
ly a neighborhood, of the West, but owes 
thus its shaping and attitude, in all essen- 
tials, to the early income of a New Eng- 
land germ. Around this gathered all sorts. 
A New England family, even if it be not 
distinctively Christian, is still a vitalizing 
and organic power—has law in it, and 
system—knows what a School is, anda 
Church, and a Town-meeting; and the 
subtle presence has mastery, and so the 
neighborhood, the district, town, county, 
State, is leavened and swayed. It works 
dimly for a time, amid the colonial chaos ; 
but presently, as the social web turns 
right side up, the figure appears—it’s the 
New England pattern. 

You may trace this outflowing Puritan 
population by their ecclesiastical way- 
marks. Due westward of this old New 
England there are to-day 1,200 churches 
walking in this way of brotherly co-ordi- 
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nation which we call Congregational. 
They hold their succession of faith and 
order back through you to Brewster and 
Robinson, and thence by the nearest 
route to the Apostles. And if we add to 
these what has drifted a little to the north 
and the south of this New England Zone, 
it lacks but little that we have as many 
churches out of New England as are in it. 

But this fact only partially measures 
the leavening power of Puritanism in those 
regions which it has so largely pervaded. 
In any just estimate of its influence, we 
must remember that it has wrought far 
beyend what appears in these churches of 
our order, and has other monuments of its 
power than these. The pioneering chil- 
dren of New England have abundantly 
strengthened another denomination. The 
Presbyterian churches of the Northwest 
are mainly composed of them; and, far 
beyond their relative numbers, they form 
the strength, the molding influence, and 
working force of those churches. It has 
been a grief to those who prized the way 
of our Fathers, that so large a portion of 
outgoing New Englanders should accept 
another polity. It will perhaps appear in 
the end that only half this grief was ac- 
cording to wisdom. There were issues 
contained in this movement that had 
broader scope than we comprehended. 
These are already coming to the surface, 
and the future will reveal them more 
fully. 

During all the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, while the peopling of the Northwest 


.was most actively going ‘forward, it was 


accepted as the duty of the New England 
emigrant to forget his partialities for the 
Church he had loved, and embrace an- 
other. Presbyterianism was already on 
the ground, and invited them in. While 
the first currents of migration were flow- 
ing through central and western New 
York, and breaking over into Ohio and 
Michigan, it scarcely came into thought 
what significance was in the movement. 
The West was slowly discovered. Each 
wave of population swept a little beyond. 
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The frontiersman of one day had a west- 
ern neighbor the next. With eminent 
beneficence, New England followed her 
children with missionary ministrations ; 
but as yet it was not in all her thoughts 
that these outlying growths were to be 
specially parts of herself. They had gone 
off from her, and she would care for them 
as forlorn and destitute ones in the wil- 
derness. 

Then came a second period, when it 
became necessary to take note of ecclesi- 
astical diversities, and order in some fash- 
ion the rising churches of the West. This 
was the era of ecclesiastical compromise. 
The strange fact was coming to light that 
the children of New England held fast in 
their new homes to their predilection for 
the way of their Fathers. In the East 
they had scarcely had occasion to know 


*Presbyterianism as anything differing fur- 


ther than in name. In all those times, 
New England scarce knew that she had 
a polity worth loving and teaching, and 
her sons went from her with as little de- 
nominational consciousness, and as ample 
liberality of sentiment as the most catholic 
indifferentist could desire. So it came to 
pass, in the earliest years of the North- 
west, that few distinctive Congregational 
churches were anywhere formed. The 
income of Eastérn Christians passed freely 
for the most part into existing Presbyte- 
rian churches. And those who found no 
such accommodation, or declined it, were 
early provided with a scheme by which 
they should seem to save both their New 
Englandism and their charity. A path 
was devised for them—not that which, 
lying exactly in the middle, is said to be 
safest—but one that judiciously mean- 
dered over all the field of debate, and 
comprehending all the differences, laid 
them under bonds to differ no more. 

This was the Plan of Union. In the 
year of grace 1801, the high contracting 
powers of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian churches, of the party of the 
first part, and the General Association of 
Connecticut, assuming to represent some 
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party of the second part, planned for the 
West an elaborate Plan of Union. First, 
and at all costs, there shall be a harmony. 
Two polities of church order, radically 
diverse in principle, were now brought 
into immediate contact with each other 
amidst the exigencies of a colonial state, 
and neither found that it could accept the 
other. The measure of wisdom to which 
good men had then attained uttered itself 
in that Plan of Union. The two should 
compound themselves into an indifferency. 
It seemed to the wisest and best men of 
that time the first need of all, to fore- 
stall controversy, and arrange a peace 
beforehand. The best thing conceivable 
was concord, and to disagree was the 
worst. So the New England partialities, 
that have ever been singularly omnipres- 
ent within the Puritan latitudes, yielded 
to such persuasion, and availed only to 
secure under the Plan of Union a mixed 
form of churches, which with the shows of 
freedom and equality, delivered them 
over to the tutelage of Presbyterianism. 
It was an amiable intention, that abund- 
antly honors the charity of the parties. 
But neither knew itself as yet, or had 
power to control the working of the plan. 
It was one of those expedient comprom- 
ises which illustrate the gracious and 
peaceful temper of the parties, and seem 
to work well for the present, but which 
are sure to breed conflict and worse en- 
tanglement in the future. But so New 
England deemed she had provided for- 
ever for the West. It was given over to 
an intermediate polity of the composite 
order, which cunningly blended the an- 
tagonisms into harmony. And so there 
was to be an end. 

From this time onward, until 1837, 
when this union by force of plan and will 
was abrogated by the General Assembly, 
during all that period when the West was 
most rapidly filling up and taking form, 
no direct effort or influence was put 
forth by New England to determine the 
denominational question. She was then, 
as ever, most liberal and prompt in evan- 
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gelizing the new States; but she mani- 
fested no concern that her children should 
retain the order of polity of their fathers. 
Tt was not until New Englanders in the 
West found themselves unable to forget 
and forsake their New Englandism—not 
till they found all their planned endeav- 
ors after union in vain, seeing that these 
fusions availed to satisfy neither party, 
and did but bind them to worse chafing, 
in a fruitless will-work of apparent agree- 
ment—not until Western Christians threw 
up this unprofitable endeavor, and began, 
here and there, throughout the West, to 
make positive assertion of their principles, 
and organize churches purely Congrega- 
tional—not till then did New England 
discover that there must be Congrega- 
tionalism beyond the Hudson. It wasa 
surprise, and stirred in many minds a 
pain, as if here were seen an unjustifiable 
stiffness of choice. 

This was the dark day of suspicion and 
rumor, when corresponding Associations 
and Assemblies annually took up the 
story of degenerate and factious Western 
Congregationalism. Eloquent Commis- 
sioners were never so eloquent as when 
they gave freest utterance before New 
England bodies to vague criminations 
and insinuations of heresy and disorder. 
From 1837 to 1852, the West suffered 
deeply from the distrust of her which was 
thus fostered throughout New England. 
Especially it became a sore disappoint- 
ment to the New School fraction of Pres- 
byterianism, after the Exscinding Act of 
1837, that the New England element in 
the West did not wholly rally to the sup- 
port of their new organization. Instead 
of this result, that signal injustice seems 
only to have warned them away more ef- 
fectually from all connection with a sys- 
tem that contained such possibilities of 
wrong. It revealed to them the inherent 
vice of Presbyterianism, and gave them 
fresh reasons and new zeal to establish 
for themselves and their children their 
own order of co-equal and independent 
churches. 
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This was the length and breadth of our 
offending. We began to organize such 
churches. And Union churches, which 
found themselves almost wholly composed 
of New'‘England material, declared them- 
selves independent of Presbytery. It was 
not possible to do this agreeably to our 
neighbors. The explosion would not con- 
duct itself silently. The offense was that 
there should be independent Congrega- 
tional churches outside of New England. 
It was a matter that could have no right 
manner. The separations and recon- 
structions of that time were burdened 
with many delicate difficulties. They 
were to be effected under reproach and 
opposition that often stirred resentment ; 
and what is done indignantly is apt to be 
done imperfectly. And every breach of 
comity, and each instance of ill-managed 
secession was heralded abroad with griev- 
ous misconstructions. And every heresy 
was imputed to us. Churches and minis- 
ters that one day were orthodox enough 
for cordial acceptance in Union connec- 
tions, became utterly heretical and anar- 
chical the next by passing out into clear 
Congregationalism.—So we stood, under 
cloud, till the period of the Albany Con- 
vention, in 1852. By that time very con- 
siderable bodies were organized as Gene- 
ral Associations, in the Northwestern 
States, and had begun to make themselves 
heard in self-defense. That great gather- 
ing was most happy in bringing the East 
and the West to understand one another. 
From that day a livelier interest has been 
taken here in your own church order at 
home and abroad; and at the West, the 
elements have liberated themselves from 
entangling alliances, and gone prosper- 
ously forward to correct defects and es- 
tablish more perfectly the order and faith 
of their churches. 

There is a certain other result of New 
England influence, quite outside of the 
churches that bear our name, which, 
from the delicacies which beset it, is likely 
to receive little recognition from any 
quarter. It is seen in the essentially mod- 
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ified Presbyterianism of the Northwest— 
a result that was silently prepared all 


along in those early times, when it- 


seemed a consummation to be sought by 
many amiable concessions on both sides, 
that the income of New England Christ- 
ians should pass over into Presbyterian 
Churches. Much in that polity was 
abated and remodeled to win them in. 
In many instances the autocracy of the 
local Church was practically adopted. 
The Session began to rotate, and came to 
be little other than a Congregational 
Committee. The vigor of jurisdiction was 
softened. These concessions met with 
much success, and the spirit of Congrega- 
tionalism flowed freely through churches 
that still bore the Presbyterian name. 
They won a membership of Independents, 
and an eldership of Deacons. And so far 
had this process gone forward, that in 
1837, four entire Synods in this infected 
region, including more than four hundred 
ministers, and about sixty thousand com- 
municants, were found so essentially un- 
presbyterianized in the estimation of the 
General Assembly as no longer to be tol- 
erable among its constituency. The Plan 
of Union which had fostered the mischief 
was abrogated, and the whole mass of 
Unionism and modified Presbyterianism 
which had accumulated under its work- 
ing for thirty-six years, was cut off at a 
blow. Other causes have been assigned 
for the Exscinding Act of 1837, but they 
are only other forms of the same cause. 
Whoever will explore the interior history 
of that time, and discern the influences 
that wrought beneath the surface, will 
find the real ground of that great disrup- 
tion in the infused spirit of Independency 
that rendered that whole body of churches, 
whatever else they might be, no longer 
purely and simply Presbyterian. They 
loosely bore the name, but had changed 
—essentialy changed, in the judgment of 
the strict and ruling adherents of that 
denomination—*the radical principles and 
regimen of their polity. The “ corrup- 
tion of doctrine” which was put forward 
VOL. II. 30* 
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as the ground of offense, was simply 
the prevalence of New England type of 
theology. And the voluntary principle 
for the conduct of Chrictian benevolence 
met with acceptance among these churches 
just about as extensively as they had re- 
ceived Eastern material into their mem- 
bership. In short, they had so reduced 
themselves by Puritan dilution that they 
were adjudged to be little other than 
downright Congregationalists. 

It was this exscinded body of New 
Englandized Presbyterianism which or- 
ganized under the New School Assembly. 
The elements which had become formally 
blended in its composition were presently 
liberated to some extent. The Plan of 
Union churches, where the Eastern ele- 
ment preponderated, have come forth into 
clear assertion of their Congregationalism ; 
and where the Presbyterian element was 
in the ascendant, they have fallen into 
that connection. And so there are 
churches of these two orders, side by side, 
all over the West, with few exceptions 
walking in fraternal concord, and observ- 
ing the comities of co-ordinate Christian 
bodies. There are local and occasional 
disagreements, but it should be distinctly 
affirmed that, throughout the Northwest, 
there is, between these two, no rupture of 
Christian charity, no controversy that 
should offend the Christian public. But 
they know themselves two beyond hope 
of blending, and the better for having 
tried it. Each stands on its own distinct- 
ness, and carries on its own work in its 
own way. 

And do not count us factious and ag- 
gressive in the firmness of our attachment 
tothe Puritan Church polity. The length 
and breadth of our offending is that we 
have chosen for our ourselves this Con- 
gregational way of the churches, and that 
with all frankness and a steadfast purpose 
of heart, inspired by the reasons of our 
choice, we propose to maintain and pro- 
mote it, under rule of fitness and Christ- 
ian discretion. We accord to others the 
same freedom of choice and action. We 
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hold no invasive attitude. We stir no 
controversy. We ask no more than qui- 
etly to hold our position and have such 
growth as God shall give us. And now, 
at length, our right to this is so far con- 
ceded that we are at peace with our 
brethren, with only such exceptions as 
special exigencies may breed. That 
which endears a pure Congregationalism 
to us is its freedom and fluent adaptation 
—its simplicity of form and order—the 
sovereignty with which it invests the local 
Church within its sphere. And this we 
hold, not divisively, nor as the substance 
of our Christianity. But we discern in 
this free and fraternal way of the churches 
a molding power for good beyond that of 
any other. Its tuition of heart and char- 
acter is more ample and generous, and 
best meets the wants of our composite 
communities, and best orders the social 
and Christian forces for their work. We 
remember its working and product here 
in New England ; and heartily approving 
that style of work, we desire such fruit of 
it all abroad. 

And cherish candid and liberal con- 
structions of us theologically. Let it not 
seem a strange thing if a composite peo- 
ple, a social alluvium, such as has drifted 
from all quarters into the open world of 
the West, should not, at once, with their 
many tongues, pronounce clearly and 
sharply every shibboleth of doctrine. 
Deepest of all, as you listen to their utter- 
ances, you hear the genuine New Eng- 
land Theology, underrunning all, and 
toning all to its harmony. Your faith is 
our faith. If we define less punctually in 
our creed-statements and church-articles, 
remember that often the imperative neces- 
sity is upon us, first of all, if we would 
have any form of Christian institutions, to 
blend the Christian elements into some 
consent or co-operation. It is such work 
as you never know in these older commu- 
nities; and often to compose even the be- 
ginnings of a harmony out of such dis- 
cordant varieties requires some patience 
with imperfect statements, and a charity 
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very tolerant and hopeful. We recognize 
the worth of creeds, frankly and roundly 
pronounced, and the symbols of faith are 
every where at work among us, with an 
educating force that should inspire hope 
of the future. 

And surely it should go far to inspire 
confidence of our orthodoxy, that very 
largely in number, and still more in influ- 
ence, our Western ministry is of New 
England breeding and culture, and is 
snch as you have made it. They change 
their sky, but not their faith, in passing 
Lake Erie. And every where this gift of 
an educated ministry, with all the odor of 
New England Orthodoxy upon them, is 
welcomed and coveted in the West, and 
has place and right as it deserves, and 
stands foremost among the influences that 
are surely shaping our churches, molding 
their order and informing their faith. It 
is not too much to ask, then, that you will 
suspend the severity of judgment. Only 
give us a few years to strengthen, and 
clarify, and assimilate, and we will be 
content to be measured by the same 
standards with you. It is but just, in the 
meantime, to suggest that, for order and 
orthodoxy, our churches and ministry are 
no whit behind our Presbyterian neigh- 
bors, and could find ready acceptance 
with them any hour that they would con- 
sent to pass into their ranks, and bear 
their name. The same stress of newness 
and diversity is now, and has ever been, 
upon them and us. 

And now, as we look out over this ex- 
panding New England, everywhere pierc- 
ing the outlying spaces that skirt the 
Rocky Mountains, we plead that old New 
England will cherish still a lively and ef- 
fective interest in all this outgrowth of her- 
self. There is danger that you may come 
to feel an abatement of care in this direc- 
tion, as if this West, so indefinitely vast, 
already so strong in all material resources, 
and now taking on the proportions of 
manhood, no longer needed the fostering 
hand or the special sympathy of the East. 
There never was a time when the need 
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was so great that the bonds of Christian 
fraternity should be drawn close between 
you and us. For your sake and for ours, 
let every tie be strengthened that binds 
us together. Through all the length and 
breadth of this New England Zone there 
are claims of community in blood, and 
faith, and order, that should be gladly 
owned, and perfect understanding skould 
be cherished between all parts of this Pu- 
ritan commonwealth, and mutual confi- 
dence and the gracious tenderness of a 
love, deeper than any kinship could be- 
get, should cement us in one. For your 
sake, who dwell among these remembered 
hills, no less than for ours, who have 
found homes by the Lakes, and on the 
prairies, let us prize our affinities, and 
cherish our oneness. 

For this is a great and goodly field that 
is opened to us. Between the latitudes 
that limit your shore-line, outward to the 
Pacific, and widening at every westward 
step, lies the heritage which God has as- 
signcd us—and aricher in all styles of 
product and capability cannot be found 
on the face of the earth. What breadth! 
What fertility! What stores of prophetic 
treasure, hidden beneath the surface, 
awaiting the uses of the future! Our 
copper rifts plunge deep towards the cen- 
ter. Lead and iron we measure by 
mountains. We have coal, and gold, and 
furrows full of loaves. What sweep of 
rivers and inland seas—seas almost 
oceanic, and emulously throbbing with 
the same tidal pulse that beats on your 
shores! And what development in every 
material direction is already witnessed in 
the States that are washed by these waters. 
In these, and still beyond these, in States 
with names yet unfamiliar to our ears, 
God is disclosing new capabilities and 





1Itis only quite recently established as a fact that 
our inland waters are capable of tides. It had been 
suspected ; and now, after some years of careful ob- 
servation, it has been ascertained by the Corps of U. 
8. Topographical Engineers, that we have a tide in 
Lake Michigan of about an inch and a quarter, and 
in Lake Superior of nearly two inches. That is all 
we can do in that way, under our limitations. 
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treasured forces, hidden away till now the 
fullness of his time is coming, ready to 
minister to an industrial and commercial 
activity beyond all present thought. 

The same divine ordinance, that opens 
this field for you, prescribes your work in 
it. It is no new claim, for the heart and 
hand of New England have ever been 
open to our Western needs. Do not 
weary in this generosity. Never was this 
Evangelizing enterprise more urgent in 
its claims than row. ‘ Your sons and 
daughters are still flowing in full tide 
from these hills to the utmost spaces of 
the West. Out on the edges of the world, 
and in the vast beyond, where this New 
England floats tentatively in the wilds, 
your forming power is still demanded. 
And our oldest is but new. All through 
the ripest States of the West are a multi- 
tude of churches still feeble and depend- 
ent on Christian beneficence. And all 
that is pure and promising in this vast 
growth still craves your generous sympa- 
thy and care, and longs with unabated 
fondness to clasp hands with you, as kins- 
men in blood, in history, and in grace, in 
these old homesteads and churches under 
the rising sun. 

And that’ Providence which always sur- 
passes our thought in preparing its agen- 
cies, is now at length giving you your own 
in the American Home Missionary Society. 
It is the right hand of your beneficence 
in the West. All along its history lie the 
fruits of its well-doing. ‘The evangelizing 
zeal that threw out the pastors of New 

England as its first foreign missionaries, 
to care for the children of New England, 
in the early years of this century, in Ver- 
mont and Central New, York, begat the 
idea and trained the forges that resulted 
in the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. The Foreign grew 
out of the Domestic enterprise. This 
stands for its first honor; and this for the 
second, that the great body of Calvinistie 
churches, of both names, in all the West, 
owe their origin and support through all 
the years of their infancy, to this liberal 
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device of Home missions. Outside of our 
cities, the churches are very few that do 
not owe their support, if not their very 
existence, to your generosity through this 
Society. 

And now it is coming to pass that by 
our liberal things we shall stand. New 
England has given her men and means 
with an unstinted generosity that paused 
not to inquire whether they served our 
own denomination or another, if only 
Christ’s cause should be promoted. Dear 
as that most Christian agency is to us 
whom it has fostered, it should be most 
precious to you also, as the fairest monu- 
ment of New England magnanimity, the 
proof of her self-forgetful charity, and the 
right arm with which she has so wisely 
wrought blessing in the earth—And if it 
must be so that, one after another, our 
great co-operative Benevolences, that 
have so honored our charity in past times, 
are to fall back on the more steadfast 
grace of New England—if, especially in 
this work of Home evangelism, no just 
and equal conditions of co-operation prove 
any longer acceptable to our brethren— 
if the terms of further co-operation must 
be, that the strength of Presbyterian care 
and contributions shall go forth in a 
scheme of denominational extension, and 
they share still as ever in the fullness of 
your liberality—then the only question 
that remains decent is, how to part. It is 
by no wish or act of ours that the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society falls back 
_ now upon New England patronage. Make 
it then, more than ever, the channel of 
your grace to your brethren far away. 
How can its intent be better fulfilled than 
by caring through it more effectively for 
your own? Why should you care less 
for us than for another? They who la- 
bored once with us on terms of love and 
justice in this Home missionary work, now 
choose to look after their own. It should 
be no offence to us that, they prefer to set 
forward the Christian work, by all fit 
means, under forms that are dear to them. 


Let them concede to us the same right. 
And if you of the East do, indeed, hold 
this polity of Congregationalism on such 
terms of intelligence as make it fit to hold 
it at all—if it be no fault in us of the 
West that we hold there what has been 
so good and fruitful here—and if this 
American Home Missionary Society shall 
be flung back now on your hands—accept 
it as your own. Your seal is on it from 
the first. It is rich in its history of good 
works, and in the gratitude of those whom 
it has fed with bread in the wilderness. 
Be ready to accept it as yourown. The 
time is ripe for each of the parties in that 
work of missions to take up its own, and 
with all Christian acceptance of each 
other, but in declared separateness, have 
henceforth the responsibilty each for its 
own work. 

And with gratitude we acknowledge 
the liberal device with which you are 
now supplimenting your Home missionary 
work in this timely and noble enterprise 
of Church-erection. It is indeed a part 
in the same work. Hundreds of neat and 
most serviceable church edifices have 
already risen under its auspices. No hap- 
pier work has been done within the last 
ten years. Many a missionary has found 
his sphere at once enlarged, and all his 
means of good multiplied, when the house 
of God has been given him by your aid. 
And every such edifice stands forth as an 
eloquent witness of your loving care for 
us, and serves as another bond of union 
between the most distant parts of this out- 
spreading New England. 

And now that your mission reveals it- 
self, accept it with all thankfulness. Im- 
press yourselves purposely on this vast 
field which you are filling. Pour out 
through all this New England Zone the 
full heart of your love. Still let us feel 
your full heart throbbing toward us, and 
clasping hands along the whole line, let 
us have more than ever the joy and the 
strength of a conscious community. We 
are one New England. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 


BY REY. ROBERT C. LEARNED, BERLIN, CT. 
(Concluded from p. 266.) 


Woopstock.—This town was incorpor- 
ated by Massachusetts, March, 1690, and 
remained under the jurisdiction of that 
colony until May, 1749. It is mainly an 
agricultural town, and offers special ad- 
vantages to those who love such labors, 
the soil being fertile, and good markets 
accessible. The villages in which the 
several churches stand are small but 
pleasant. 

The ecclesiastical history of this town 
is peculiar. The date of the formation of 
the original Church cannot be determined, 
no records of the first pastorate remain- 
ing. From the beginning, however, until 
about 1760, there was only one Church 
in the town, which now maintains four of 
the Congregational order, besides those of 
other denominations. At the date last 
mentioned, there came a division into two 
churches, North and South: then in 1831 
another division of the North Church into 
North and East. In consequence of these 
divisions, it is somewhat difficult to know 
which of the three existing churches most 
truly represents the original Woodstock 
Church. In the notices that follow, the 
determination of these questions will be 
waived. 

The original Church of Woodstock wor- 
shiped in the village now known as South 
Woodstock, and over the Church that has 
retained this ancient location there have 
been settled the following pastors. 


JOSIAH DWIGHT,...e+ee- Ord. about 1690 
Dis. in 1726 

Amos THROOP,....eeee06 Ord. May 24, 1727 
* Sept. 7, 17385 

ABEL STILES,..cceseeeee Ord. July 27, 1737 
Removed abt. 1760 

ABIEL LEONARD, ....... Ord. June 22, 1763 
* about 1777 
ELIPHALET LYMAN,....- Ord. Sept. 2, 1779 
Dis. Dec. 15, 1824 


Ratru S. CRAMPTON,... Ord. May 23, 1827 
Dis. Dec. 24, 1829 


WItu1aM M. CornELL,.. Inst. June 14, 1831 
Dis. Aug. 11, 1834 


Oris RocKWooD,.....++. Inst. Nov. 20, 1834 
Dis. Nov. 23, 1843 


JONATHAN CURTIS,.e++e. Inst. Feb. 18, 1846 
Dis. Oct. 18, 1852 
Henry M. Conton,....- Ord. Oct. 18, 1852 
Dis. Jan. 24, 1855 

Since the dismission of Mr. Colton the 
pulpit has been supplied mostly by Rev. 
Lemuel Grosvener. 

Rev. Jostan Dwicut was born at 
Dedham, Ms., Feb. 8, 1670, son of Timo- 
thy and Ann Dwight, and was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1687. About 1690 
he was ordained pastor of the newly 
formed Church in the town of Woodstock, 
then under Massachusetts government, 
this being the first ordination within the 
territory now comprised in Windham 
County. Mr. Dwight continued in this 
connection, until in consequence of some 
troubles that had arisen, a council, held 
Aug. 31, 1726, advised his dismission, to 
which the town (by a vote of 60 to 1) 
agreed. 

Mr. Dwight then went to Pomfret to 
worship, but his former parishioners inter- 
fered to bar him from the Lord’s table. 
At length, in 1729, a council so far healed 
the wound, that on some acknowledgment 
of rashness, Mr. Dwight was restored to 
fellowship in Woodstock Church. 

A while after, on invitation, Mr. Dwight 
returned to his native town, and was in- 
stalled June 4, 1785, over the West 
Church in Dedham, formed on the day of 
his installation, but was dismissed from 
this charge May 10, 1743, on account of 
some disaffection toward him. 

Soon after this he returned to Connec- 
ticut, and settled himself in that part of 
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Killingly which now constitutes the town 
of Thompson. Here he died in the year 
1748. 

He was descended from one of the an- 
cient and honorable families of Massachu- 
setts, and is supposed to have had a good 
estate. He is said to have been respected 
among his contemporaries for literary at- 
tainments and moral character; though 
his language was often singularly quaint, 
and his judgment was not always wise. 
He published, in 1745, at Boston, an 
“ Essay on the outery raised against reg- 
ular singing,”—also a sermon preached 
at Framingham. .He had no connection 
with Connecticut ministers in Association, 
as most of his life was spent under Massa- 
chusetts laws. 

.He married Mary, daughter of Col. 
Sam. Partridge of Hartford, and had by 
her, Anna, born 1697, and married Rev. 
James Wetmore; John, born 1698, who 
married and lived in Killingly after his 
father’s decease ; Flynt, born 1704, grad- 
uated H. C., 1724; Ruth, who married 
Thomas Brooks of Haddam; Dorothy, 
who married Penuel Child, of Thompson ; 
Mehitabel, who married South- 
mate; Eunice, who married Aaron Ly- 
man; Mary, who married Rev. Marston 
Cabot, of Thompson; Elizabeth, born 
1716, who married Jeremiah Baker, and 
Theodore, who was born 1721, and is be- 
lieved to have settled in Killingly. 

Rev. Amos Turoopr was born about 
1731, at a place unknown—was graduated 
H. C.,in 1721, was ordained at Wood- 
stock, May 24, 1727, the sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Thayer, and held his charge till his 
death, which occurred Sept 10, 1835, in 
the 34th year of his age. He is reported 
“ a worthy and amiable character.” His 
epitaph thus laments his departure. 





O cruel death, to snatch from us below 
One fit to live within the spheres on high : 
But, since the great Creator orders so, 
Here at his feet he doth submissive lie.” 
Mr. Throop is said to have startled his 
hearers, at times, by the singularity of his 
illustrations and comparisons. 
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He married Frances , from Bris- 
tol, (?) and had six children, most of 
whom died young; and of the others no 
account has been obtained. 

Rev. ABEL STILEs was born at Windsor, 
March 5, 1708-9; the son of John Stiles, 
and uncle of Pres. Stiles, of Yale College. 
He graduated Y. C., 1733, with Pomeroy 
and Wheelock, afterwards famous in the 
Great Awakening ; was Tutor in 1736-7 ; 
was approved by Windham Co. Associa- 
tion, in Oct., 1736, and was ordained at 
Woodstock, July 27, 1737. The course 
of his ministry did not run smoothly. 
There arose a difficulty between him and 
his Church in 1751, the people charging 
him with too much attention to his secular 
interests. In 1757, new occasion was 
found for complaint, on account of his 
supposed partiality for the Saybrook Plat- 
form, and finally, in 1760, his adherents 
set up worship in the North part of the 
town, taking with them the pastor and 
the Church records, and leaving a por- 
tion of the Church to worship on the old 
ground. This was the beginning of a 
bitter contention, which was quieted in 
1766 by a mutual act of reconciliation. 
The later ministry of Mr. Stiles may be 
presumed to have been more peaceful 
than the former. He retained the rela- 
tion of pastor until after the infirmities 
of old age made the assistance of a col- 
league needful, and died July 25, 1783, 
in his 75th year. 

Mr. Stiles married Alethea Robinson, of 
Lebanon, in 1789, and had four children, 
of whom Alethea married a Marcy, and 
the others probably died young. 

Rev. ABIEL LEonarpD, S. T.. D., was 
born at Plymouth, Ms., Nov. 5, 1740, son 
of Rev. Nathaniel and Priscilla (Rogers) 
Leonard; graduated H. C. 1759; was 
ordained June 23, 1763, pastor of that 
part of the original Church of Woodstock 
which still worshiped in their ancient seat 
after the removal of Mr. Stiles and his 
friends. The sermon at the ordination 
was by Rev. Mr. Barns, of Scituate, Ms. 
He was appointed a chaplain in the Revo- 
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lutionary army, May 25, 1775, and went 
several times on this service. The records 
of the society contain a letter from Gens. 
Washington and Putnam, dated March 
24,1776, requesting the consent of the 
people to the further absence of Mr. Leo- 
nard, to which they agreed. Tradition 
says that in the summer of 1778, he was 
called home from the army by the sick- 
ness of a child ; that, having overstaid the 
period of his furlough, he was met on his 
return by the report that he had been 
superseded in office. This news so affect- 
ed him that he put an end to his life in 
the western part of Conneciicut, Aug. 14, 
1778(?) He is said to have been a large, 
fine-looking man, and an elegant speaker. 
He received the degree of S. T. D. from 
New Jersey College, in 1777. 

He published, in 1768, his Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon of the previous year, and in 
1772, a sermon preached at the ordination 
of George Wheaton, in Clermont, N. H. 

Mr. Leonard married, (1) , and 
had one daughter; (2) Miss Greene, of 
Bristol, R. 1, and had five children, of 
whom Nathaniel became a captain in the 
army. 

Rev. ErrpnALET LyMAN was born at 
Lebanon, March 5, 1754, the son of Jona- 
than and Bethiah Lyman; graduated Y. C. 
1776; studied theology with his brother, 
Dr. Joseph Lyman, of Hatfield, Ms.; was 
ordained at Woodstock, Sept. 2, 1779, and 
retained his charge forty-five years, being 
dismissed Dec. 15, 1824. He continued 
after this to reside in Woodstock, where 
he died, Feb. 2, 1836, at the age of nearly 
eighty-two years. 

It is said that Mr. Lyman was never 
too ill to preach a single Sabbath during 
his long ministry. His character is de- 
scribed as marked with integrity and gen- 
erosity. He was amanof peace, sound 
in faith, a clear and precise preacher, and 
in his old age like a father to his succes- 
sors in the pastoral office. 

He published two sermons preached in 
1793, and a sermon delivered at the fune- 
ral of Rev. William Graves, of No. Wood- 
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stock, besides articles ig the Connecticut 
Evangelical Magazine. 

He married Hannah Huntington, of 
Norwich, in 1779, who died suddenly, 
April 19, 1836, at the age of nearly 
eighty-three years. She was a woman of 
uncommon brilliancy of intellect, and re- 
tained her mental faculties remarkably in 
her advanced years. They had seven 
sons and three daughters. Of these, Eli- 
phalet is a physician in Lancaster, N. H., 
and Daniel, a physician in Woodstock. 
Joseph, the youngest son, and two daugh- 
ters also reside in their native town. 

Rev. Ratpu 8. CRAmMpron was born 
in Madison; was ordained at South 
Woodstock, May 23, 1827, and dismissed 
Dec. 24, 1829; supplied at Willimantic, 
1830-32; was installed at Hadlyme May 
23, 1832, and dismissed Nov., 1834; was 
installed at Litchfield South Farms, Dec. 
8, 1834, and dismissed in 1836; was in- 
stalled at Warsaw, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1839, 
and dismissed; has now been for some 
time District Secretary of the American 
and Foreign Christian Union for Central 
New York, residing at Rochester. 

Rev. W1LL1AM Mason Cornett, M. 
D., was born in Berkley, Ms., Oct. 16, 
1812, son of William Cornell, M. D., and 
Abigail (Briggs) Cornell; graduated B. 
U., 1827; studied theology with Rev. 
Thomas Andross, of Berkley, and Rev. 
Timothy Davis of Wellfleet, Ms.; was 
approved by Barnstable Association, Oct., 
1828; supplied at Harwich, Ms., for a 
time ; was ordained as an evangelist by 
Piscataqua Association, at Exeter, N. H., 
Jan. 19, 1880; was installed at Wood- 
stock, June 15, 1831, and was dismissed 
Aug. 12, 18343; was installed at Quincy, 
Ms., Aug. 20, 1834,0n the same day on 
which the house of worship was dedicated, 
and dismissed from that charge July 20, 
1839, on account of failing health. 

For several years he was unable to 
preach, and in this time completed his 
medical studies, previously begun, and 
graduated, M. D., at the Berkshire Medi- 
cal‘ Institution, Feb., 1845. 
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He first established himself in Boston, 
where he acquired some reputation in the 
treatment of diseases of the chest and 
nervous system. In 1849 he was elected 
Professor of Physiology in the Female 
Medical College of Boston. In 1851 he 
was chosen to a like chair, in a like insti- 
tution in Philadelphia, and in 1852 he 
was appointed President of the Penn 
Medical University, of Philadelphia, in 
which city he now resides. 

He has published, besides sundry ad- 
dresses and sermons, a 12mo volume 
called “The Sabbath made for man.” 
Another, ‘“‘ Consumption prevented ;” an- 
other, “ Consumption Treated ;” another 
on “ Inhalation of Vapors and Powders.” 
He has been also much engaged in teach- 
ing. 

He married, in 1832, Emeline A. Loud, 
of Weymouth, Ms., but has no children. 

Rev. Otrs Rockwoop was born at 
Chesterfield, N. H., May 1, 1791; gradu- 
ated M. C. 1813, and at Andover in 
1817; was ordained at Lynn, Ms., July 1, 
1818, and dismissed thence June 6, 1832; 
was installed at South Woodstock, Nov. 
20, 1834, and dismissed Nov. 23, 1843; 
afterwards kept school at Holliston, Ms., 
then again at Bradford, Ms., &c., &c. 

Rev. JONATHAN CurTIS was born at 
Randolph, Ms., Oct 22, 1786; graduated 
D. C., 1811; studied theology with Dr. 
Gillett, of Hallowell, Me.; approved by 
Norfolk Association, Nov., 1813; Tutor 
D. C., 1814; was ordained at Epsom, N. 
H., Feb. 22, 1815, and dismissed Jan. 1, 
1825 ; was installed at Sharon, Ms., Oct. 
12, 1825, and dismissed July 21, 1834; 
was again installed Oct. 1, 1834, at Pitts- 
field, N. H., and dismissed thence in 
1845; was finally installed at South 
Woodstock, Feb. 18, 1846, and in conse- 
quence of a severe attack of paralysis, re- 
signed this charge, and was dismizsed 
Nov. 18, 1852. He continued to reside 
in Woodstock until the death of his wife, 
in 1860, when he removed to Chicopee, 
Ms., where he died in the house of a 
daughter, Jan. 27, 1861, st. 74. 
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Mr. Curtis was respected by his ac- 
quaintances as an honest, diligent, faithful 
minister of the gospel, decided in his opin- 
ions, yet kind in his feelings, social in his 
nature, and eminently conscientious in his 
service of God. 

He was the author of numerous sermons 
and addresses. 

He married (1) in 1817, Betsey Bar- 
ker, of Concord, N. H., and (2) in 1838, 
Anna Cofran, of Pembroke, N. H. 

By his first marriage he had four sons 
and four daughters, of whom the survivors 
occupy positions of respectability and use- 
fulness, one son being a physician, and 
another a teacher in Hartford. , 

Rev./HENRY Martyn Cotton was 
born at Royalton, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1828, 
son of Rev. George Colton ; prepared for 
college in the New Haven Grammar 
School, 1840-4; graduated Y. C., 1848; 
studied theology at New Haven; was or- 
dained at South Woodstock, Nov. 18, 
1852, and dismissed Jan. 24, 1855; sup- . 
plied the East Church at Avon, 1855-7, 
and is now teaching a private school in 
Middletown. 

He married Lucy Tuttle, of New 
Haven, Oct. 25, 1852, and has children. 





It has been already mentioned that 
about 1760 there was a division in the old 
Woodstock Church, and that a part of the 
people, with their pastor, found a new re- 
ligious home in the North part of the 
town,—in the quarter long known as 
Muddy Brook, and now commonly de- 
scribed by its Post-oflice name of East 
Woodstock. Over this people there have 
been the following pastors. 





1760 
1783 
1780 
1790 


ABEL STIGRS,.ccsccesee é 
* July 25, 
JOSHUA JOHNSON,++eeee Ord. Dec. 27, 
Dis. Sept. 28, 
WILLIAM GRAVES,..-e-- Ord. Aug. 31, 1791 
* Aug. 26, 1813 
SAMUEL BACKUS,...eee. Ord. Jan. 19, 1815 
Dis. June 3, 1830 
Orson COWLES,..-e+eeee Ord. Apr. 25, 1832 
Dis. Sept. 4, 1837 
THoMAS BovureE._e,.... Inst. Dec. 6, 1837 
Dis. March 1, 1849 
MICHAEL BuRDETTE,... Inst. Apr. 21, 1852 
Dis. Jan. 9, 1854 
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Since the last date this Church has 
been supplied by Rev. Edward H. Pratt 
and others. , 

Of Rev. Abet STILEs some account 
has already been given. 

Rev. JosHuA JOHNSON was born —— 
—; graduated Y. C., 1775, and was 
ordained colleague pastor with Mr. Stiles 
Dec. 27, 1780, about three years before 
the death of that aged minister. 

In 1790 there arose a complaint against 
Mrs. Johnson, upon which account a 
council was called. The result did not 
issue in her excommunication; but was 
so unpleasant to the family that Mr. John- 
son requested a dismission, which was at 
first refused, but afterwards granted with 
some censure. It took place Sept. 28, 
1790. Mr. J. immediately removed to 
Dudley, a neighboring town in Massachu- 
setts, where he was installed Dec. 1, 1790, 
and remained till May 9,1796. On his 
dismission thence he removed to Whites- 
town, N. Y., and was employed there- 
abouts, partly in teaching, partly in the 
duties of his profession, until his death. 
The date of his death is not known to the 
writer. 

Mr. Johnson married Sarah , and 
had several children, of whom no account 
has been obtained. 

Rey. WILLIAM GRAVES was born at 
Hatfield, Ms., Feb. 12, 1766, son of 
Perez Graves; graduated Y. C. 1775; 
studied theology with his pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Lyman, and was ordained pastor at North 
Woodstock, (Muddy Brook,) Aug. 31, 
1791, the sermon by Dr. Lyman, of Hat- 
field, and the Right Hand by Mr. Lyman, 
of South Woodstock. In the office thus 
received he continued till his death, Aug. 

26, 1813, at the age of 46: although he 
had been prevented by his disease (pul- 
monary consumption) from preaching for 
nearly four months previous to his death. 
A funeral sermon was preached by Rev. 
Eliph. Lyman. He is described as “a 
worthy character,” “a pious and faithful 
man of God, dear to his people while he 
lived, and after death universally lament- 
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ed.” The Church record says: “‘ He met 
death with a sweet and placid frame; it 
seemed he had nothing to do but to die.” 
There was no very general attention to 
religion in his parish during his life, but 
soon afterwards the good seed which he 
had sown sprang up in a powerful revival. 
It is said that Mr. Graves’ theological 
views were at first somewhat loose, but 
that he, after a while, embraced Hopkins- 
ianism. 

He published, in 1807, a sermon at the 
funeral of Mr. Silas May, and also some 
other pamphlet sermons. 

He married (1) the daughter of Rev. 
Mr. Forward, of Belchertown, Ms., who 
died in 1806; and (2) Delia , from 
Rochester, Ms. He had no children, and 
his widow married Rev. Holland Weeks, 
of Abington, Ms. 

Rev. Samvet Backus was born in 
Canterbury, (Westminster Soc.) Sept. 16, 
1787, son of Isaac and Esther (Shepard) 
Backus, and grandson of Rev. Isaac 
Backus, a Baptist minister, and author of 
a “Church History”; prepared for col- 
lege at Plainfield Academy; graduated 
U. C. 1811; studied theology with Dr. 
Benedict, of Plainfield, and Dr. Yates, of 
East Hartford ; was licensed by New Lon- 
don Association, March, 1813; was tutor 
one year at Union College; was ordained 
‘pastor in North Woodstock, (Muddy 
Brook,) Jan. 19, 1815, sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Learned, of Westminster, (published) ; 
there remained till June 8, 1830, when he 
was dismissed in consequence of a division 
as to the location of the meeting-house. 
He was employed in assisting various pas- 
tors in revivals until the fall of 1831, when 
he went to Palmer, Ms., and was installed 
there, Jan.11, 1832. Here he continued 
about ten years, and then removed to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he has labered as 
a city missionary. ; 

He published, in the Panoplist of 1816, 
an account of a revival which took place 
in Woodstock in the previous year ; also, 
in 1823, a sermon preached before the 
Windham County Charitable Association ; 
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and, in 1832, a sermon at the installation 
of Rev. Charles Fitch, in Warren, Ms.; 
also, a tract on Temperance, and a little 
work entitled ‘ Prayer-meeting ‘Assistant.’ 

He married, in 1815, Sarah Danielson, 
of Killingly, and had five children, all of 
whom lived to mature years. His two 
sons are architects in New York city; one 
daughter is the wife of A. U. Lyon, Esq., 
one a teacher in Brooklyn Female Acad- 
emy, and one is deceased. 

Rev. Orson CowLes was born in 
Hartland, Jan. 14, 1801; prepared for 
college at Andover; graduated Y. C. 
1828 ; taught at North Woodstock a year 
and a half; studied theology at New 
Haven, 1830-32; was ordained pastor at 
North Woodstock, (Muddy Brook,) April 
25, 1832, the same day on which a new 
house of worship was dedicated on the old 
ground; the ordination sermon by Dr. 
Joseph I. Foote, of Brookfield, Ms.; was 
dismissed hence Sept. 4, 1837, in conse- 
quence of a long and dangerous illness ; 
taught a select school in North Haven a 
year and a half from Oct., 1837; sup- 
plied the pulpit of Mt. Carmel Church, 
Hamden, for a time; was appointed 
Agent of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Sept., 1840, 
and continued in that service with some 
variation of title and field, until his death, 


which took place at North Haven, Dec, * 


23, 1860. An obituary notice of Mr. 
Cowles, in the Journal of Missions, char- 
acterizes him justly as a man of great in- 
dustry, fidelity, amiability and piety. 

Mr. Cowles married, in 1832, Eunice 
Ann, daughter of Dr. Joseph Foote, of 
North Haver, and had six children, of 
whom the eldest son graduated Y. C. 
1856. 

Rev. Tomas BoureE te was born at 
Leominster, Ms., Feb. 1, 1805, son of 
James Boutelle; prepared for college at 
New Ipswich, N. H., and Amherst, Ms.; 
graduated A. C. 1829; studied theology 
at Andover ; labored as an Agent of the 
American Education Society for a few 
months, and supplied the pulpit of Essex 
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Street Church, Boston, during the winter 
and spring of 1834; was ordained pastor 
of Pilgrim Church, Plymouth, Ms., May 
21, 1834; was dismissed May, 1837; was 
installed Dec. 6, 1837, at North Wood- 
stock, (Muddy Brook,) and dismissed 
March 1, 1849; removed to Bath, N. H., 
in Feb., 1850, and became pastor of the 
Congregational Church in that place. 

He married, in 1835, Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dea. Benjamin Shepard, of 
Wrentham, Ms., and has children. 

Rev. MicHAEL BurDETTE was born 
at South Reading, Ms., in 1803; studied 
theology with Rev. Alvan Cobb, of West 
Taunton, and at Bangor; was first or- 
dained at East Greenwich, R. I.; was in- 
stalled pastor of the Second Church in 
Berlin, Ms., July 17, 1833, and dismissed 
June 25, 1834; was installed over the 
Church in the village of Whitinsville, Ms., 
April 15, 1835, and dismissed in 1841 ; 
was installed at Blackstone, Ms., May 6, 
1841, and dismissed in 1852; was installed 
at East Woodstook, (Muddy Brook,) April 
21, 1852, and dismissed Jan. 9, 1854 ; was 
District Secretary of the American and 
Foreign Christian Union in Philadelphia, 
for a few years; and has resided lately 
with his daughter, who is the wife of Rev. 
Mr. Rowan, of New Orleans, La. 


It was remarked above that the dismis- 
sion of Mr. Backus, June, 1830, from the 
pastorate of the Muddy Brook Church, 
took place in consequence of a difficulty 
about the location of a new meeting-house, 
and it was noted that a new house on the 
old ground was dedicated on the day of 
Mr. Cowles’ ordination, April 25, 1832. 
Previously to this last date, however, a 
house of worship had been erected ata 
point farther west than the old site, and 
then known as Village Corners. In this 
the Society of North Woodstock voted to 
hold their meetings, and here a Church 
was gathered June 29, 1831, by the Coun. 
cil called for the settlement of a pastor. 
In accommodation to the post-office ar- 
rangements, this is now known as the 
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North Woodstock Church. Over this 
body, in its present habitation, have been 
settled these pastors. 


FostER THAYER,....ee. Ord. June 29, 1831 


Dis. Sept. 19, 1836 
Inst. Jan. 11, 1837 
Dis. May 11, 1841 
Witt1aM H. Marsu,... Inst. Nov. 20, 1844 

Dis. April —, 1851 
Onto D. HINE,ccccccce Inst. Jan. 6, 1852 
Dis. Oct. 31, 1853 
Inst. April —, 1857 
Dis. May —, 1859 


LENT S. HOvuGH,..ccoce 


Davip M. ELwoop,.... 


Since Mr. Elwood’s dismission, the pul- 
pit has been supplied, in part, by Rev. 
John White, who has been called to set- 
tlement. 

Rev. Foster THAYER, after leaving 
Woodstock, preached for a time in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; then became an Episcopa- 
lian; but is said at a more recent date to 
have resumed preaching as a Congrega- 
tional minister. 

Rev. Lent S. Hoveu was noticed 
among the pastors of Chaplin, vol. ii., pp. 
178-9, of this Quarterly. 

Rev. Wiit1amM H. Marsu, graduated 
at Vermont University. He left Wood- 
stock to take charge of a Church in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., put afterwards left the Con- 
gregational ministry, and connected him- 
self with the Episcopal church. 

Rev. Onto Daniet Hine was born in 
New Milford; graduated Y. C. 1837; 
studied theology at New Haven; was or- 
dained pastor at Clinton, April, 1841, 
and dismissed Oct., 1842; was afterwards 
pastor for a time in Pontiac, Mich.; but 
in consequence of prostrated health re- 
turned to New England, and was settled 
first in Woodstock, as above, and after- 
wards, (May, 1856,) over the First Church 
in Lebanon, where he still remains. 

Mr. Hine married Miss Whittle- 
sey, and has several children. 

Rev. Davin M. Etwoop was licensed 
May, 1849, by Fairfield West Association ; 
was ordained pastor at Trumbull, Feb., 
1850, and dismissed June, 1853 ; was pas- 
tor for a time at Westboro’, Ms.; then as 
above at North Woodstock, and has since 
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ministered to a Church at Central Falls, 
RT 


Thus far no mention has been made of 
the Church m West Woodstock, which 
branched off from the original stook, June 
24, 1747, before any of the divisions took 
place which have been mentioned above. 
Its identity has therefore never been mat- 
ter of debate, as has been the case with 
some of its neighbors. It has had the fol- 
lowing pastors : 

STEPHEN WILLIAMS,...- Ord. June 24, 1747 
Apr. 20, 1795 


ALVAN UNDERWOOD,... Ord. May 27, 1801 
Dis. Mar. 30, 1833 


JouHNn D. BALDWIN,...-- Inst. Sept. 1834 
Dis. July 25, 1837 


BENJAMIN OBER,...eeee Inst. Dec. 5, 1839 
Dis. Mar. 25, 1846 


JOSEPH W. SEssions,..- Inst. June 29, 1854 


In the interval between the last two 
pastors, the Church was served by Rev. 
Messrs. Edward F. Brooks, William Allen, 
and Alvan Underwood. 

Rev. STEPHEN WILLIAMS was born 
Jan. 26, 1722, in Longmeadow, Ms., son 
of Rev. Stephen Williams, D.D., and 
grandson of Rev. John Williams of Deer- 
field; was graduated Y. C., 1741; studied 
theology with his father; was ordained 
pastor at West Woodstock, June 24, 1747, 
the day on which the Church was gath- 
ered, (the Society having been formed in 
1742,) and continued in charge till his 
death, which oveurred April 20, 1795, in 
the 48th year of his ministry, and 74th 
year of his age. “ He was a good classi- 
cal scholar, a serious, practical preacher, 
and was much esteemed and respected by 
the people of his charge.” 

He married, in 1748, Martha Hunt, of 
Northampton, Ms., and had three sons and 
three daughters. The eldest son, Andrew, 
became a farmer in Woodstock. Stephen 
was ordained pastor at Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
but became deranged soon. Timothy was 
licensed, but never ordained. 

Rev. ALVvAN UNDERWOOD was born 
in West Woodstock, Sept. 8, 1777; grad- 
uated B. U. 1798; studied theology with 
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Rev. Dr. Sanger of Bridgewater, Ms. ; 
was ordained pastor in his native place, 
May 27, 1801; was dimissed on his own 
request, March 30, 1833 ; then for nearly 
ten years supplied vacant churches, par- 
ticularly those in Westford and South 
Killingly, and finally, for a year or more, 
the Church of which he had been pastor. 
Ilere then, (or with his children,) he 
spent his last days, and died April 4, 
1858, in his 81st year. 

He was most useful as the pastor for so 
many years of the Church in West Wood- 
stock, which he aided also by pecuniary 
gifts out of a small property accumufated 
by great economy; yet he published a 
sermon on the death of two only children 
of Peter Hayward, Esq.; another on the 
Peace with England; another on the 50th 
anniversary of his ordination, with some 
other tracts, &c. 

He married (1) Margaret, daughter of 
Ebenezer Smith, Esq., and (2) Lucy 
Perrin, both of West Woodstock. By 
his first marriage he had five children, of 
whom the only one who attained to ma- 
turity has been cashier of the Oxford 
Bank, Ms., and in 1854 was a member of 
the State Senate. 

Rev. Jonn D. BALDWIN was noticed 
among the East Putnam pastors, vol. iii., 
pp- 17-18 of this Quarterly. He is now 
editor of the Worcester Spy. 

Rev. BENJAMIN OBER was born at 
Beverly, Ms., April 4, 1805; son of Sam- 
uel and Mary (Ray) Ober. In his 19th 
year the Christian examples of his parents 
produced their fruit in his conversion ; he 
then joined the Tabernacle Church, Sa- 
lem, and began study with Rev. Dr. Cor- 
nelius ; continued his course at Andover, 
Amherst and Andover Seminary; was 
ordained pastor at West Newbury, Ms. 
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Jan. 1, 1834, and dismissed Jan. 1, 1836 ; 
supplied at East Medway and West At- 
tleboro, Ms.—in all nearly three years ; 
removed to West Woodstock, and was 
installed Dec. 5, 1839; was dismissed 
Mar. 25, 1846, on account of a failure of 
voice. The next year, in May, he began 
labor at Holland, Ms., and preached there 
till April, 1851, when, after a second fail- 
ure of health, he removed to Amherst, Ms., 
and there remained until, in August, 1854, 
health being somewhat improved, he be- 
gan preaching at Paper Mill village, Al- 
stead, N. H. 

He has published a farewell sermon at 
West Newbury, and one or two other dis- 
courses. He married, in 1836, Nancy 
Everett, daughter of Hon. George Hawes, 
of Wrentham, Ms., and has three sons 
and three daughters. 

Rev. JosEPH WASHBURN SESSIONS 
was born June 30, 1801, in Lunenburg, 
Vt.; son of John and Lucinda (Wash- 
burn) Sessions. In his youth he left 
home and resided in West Hartford, 
where he joined the Church. Encouraged 
by Dr. Perkins, he studied at Phillips 
Academy ; graduated B. C. 1829 ; studied 
theology at Andover; preached a while 
at Croydon, N. H. and Booth Bay, Me. ; 
was ordained pastor at West Needham, 
Ms., Nov. 2, 1833, and dismissed June, 
1842; supplied a few months in West 
Roxbury, Ms., and was installed at West 
Suffield, Jan. 11, 1843; dismissed thence 
Nov. 1852; he supplied at Center Brook 
nearly two years, and was then installed 
at West Woodstock, June 29, 1854, where 
he still remains. 

He married, in 1833, Mary Sewall 
Dunning, of Brunswick, Me., and has two 
daughters. 
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CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


BY REV. A. S. KEDZIE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tue leading denominationsof Christians 
west of the Great Lakes are seeking to 
establish, each for themselves, a Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and to stir up their churches 
to produce a ministry. This, possibly 
indicating “ what the Spirit saith to the 
churches,” gives special interest to the 
methods of theological education, which 
shall be adopted in the West. The rea- 
sons why our Congregational churches in 
the West have begun this work, and 
their method of theological training, are 
matters of public interest, of which we 
wish to speak. 

We have no theological seminary of 
our sort west of Lake Erie; nor, indeed, 
bating a theological department in Ober- 
lin College, west of New England. Even 
if New England, with less than twice 
our number of churches, can not justify 
the existence of her four theological 
seminaries, we can justify the existence 
of one in a territory, enough for a nation 
by itself, and whose churches rapidly 
increase. 

1. The production of a ministry is in 
the Church germinally. If there be faith, 
there will be growth; and maturity will 
not be reached without this best fruitage, 
a ministry. Without such fruitfulness 
and the culture needful thereto, and in 
. condition of colonial dependence on the 
East for a ministry, our churches never 
can become what the exigencies of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom require. 

2. Our churches in the West have not 
hitherto been productive of a ministry. 
And this fact finds some excuse in the ne- 
cessities arising from the settlement of a 
new country. The first condition of all 
better improvement was the development 
of its material wealth. For this, there were 
forests to clear away ; prairies to break 
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up; farms to fence ; houses, school-houses 
and sanctuaries to build; mines to open; 
railroads to construct ; towns and cities to 
found: a vast amount of toil crowded into 
one generation as in the life of no other. 
These could not wait to grow: they must 
be made mature :—too much work in the 
business plane of life, to spare our young 
men for the ministry. 

While we plead this excuse, we are 
compelled to own that our piety has 
thereby suffered damage. Business, pros- 
ecuted without cessation by all, and with 
varied success, has given society a tone of 
feeling intensely secular. The respect of 
the old and the sympathy of the young 
are with the young man of successful busi- 
ness, other things being equal or even un- 
equal. These are not the conditions in 
which prayer will go up to the Lord of 
the harvest that he will send forth labor- 
ers; nor in which such prayers wili be 
accompanied with a consecration of self 
or sons to the ministry, as the highest use 
and dignity of life. For the healthful 
nurture of our piety, the symmetrical de- 
velopment of our Christian life, the 
growth and stability of our churches, we 
needed to give of our sons to thé ministry, 
and educate them therefor. 

3. In a country where the production 
of wealth is so inviting, where success in 
business is so high a commendation, and 
where. Christian wealth is so great a 
power for good, to allure Christian young 
men away from business and into the 
ministry, there must be in our churches a 
piety which shall make them productive 
of a ministry, an’ appreciation of this high 
calling, which shall lead our churches to 
give the strength of their sympathy to 
young men devoting their lives to it; and 
for this our churches need the toil and 
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sacrifice involved in founding a theologi- 
cal seminary. This harmonizes with the 
need there is, that, for the education of 
western men for the ministry, special and 
accessible facilities for entering this pro- 
fession must be furnished. We cannot 
afford the tariff of a thousand miles travel 
and a residence abroad for three years, to 
get a theological education ; nor, consid- 
ering the thousands to be educated, the 
expense of such a plan; nor, especially, 
to keep this course of preparation so re- 
mote from the knowledge and sympathy 
of our churches. We need the presence 
of young men who, despite all the allure- 
ments of business and the harass of pov- 
erty, present and prospective, count life 
dear chiefly that it may be spent in 
preaching Christ. 

4. Society at the West, peculiar in its 
composition, characteristic in its spirit and 
modes of action, demands a ministry dif- 
ferent from that educated for, and adapted 
to, a staid New England parish. Eastern 
seminaries, though ample, can not educate 
the ministers the West will need. The 
present generation, migrating from the 
East, with predilections for the type of 
ministerial character, and the style of min- 
isterial service there found, may be best 
satisfied with a ministry of eastern make 
and manner. Not so the coming genera- 
tions, native of the West, who will have 
their own style of character, methods of 
thought, and modes of feeling. The men 
who are here to mold society, give direc- 
tion to enterprise and tone to feeling in 
morals and religion, not less than in _poli- 
tics and business, are to be western men. 
No large section of our country, more 
than of the world, can be made perma- 
nently dependent on another for its reli- 
gious teachers, more than for its political 
rulers. If we furnish not such teachers, 
the coming generations will look to other 
Christian denominations to supply our 
lack of service. 

We have heard overmuch of the pecu- 
liarities of the West. As to some of these, 
it were more to our credit, were less said, 
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and upon less occasion :—overmuch, too, 
of the similarity of human nature in all 
ages and lands. And yet the ages, and 
no less, localities, have their peculiarities. 
With us they come without, and often 
against our credit, from that originality of 
human nature, which will exhibit itself in 
fresh forms when removed from the tradi- 
tional influences of older society, and from 
mingling the representatives of different 
communities and nationalities. And these 
afford conditions in which are demanded 
various processes of religious culture. 
God does not permit his people to work 
by copy, to repeat the fathers by rote ; 
but, in illustration of his wisdom in the 
organism of the Christian Church, gives 
occasion in different ages and localities 
for new sorts of culture—with the same 
instruments, new methods of work, origi- 
nal processes in every age, to every man. 

Here in the West—as where not ?—yet 
other than elsewhere, God has afforded 
occasion for ingenuity, adaptations, meth- 
ods and varieties of toil, beyond the reach 
of many a minister, who could do success- 
ful service in a well established church. 
To gather into a church, in conditions of 
successful work, men of diverse culture 
and of divers denominations, each with 
predilections for modes of worship, forms 
of belief and style of preaching, various, 
and often tenaciously held ;—some of them 
astonishing others, and even themselves, 
to find how much of their piety came 
from the external pressure of influences 
in their former place of abode ;—all of 
them, according to the purpose of their 
migration, bent on increase of wealth as 
the leading plan of life, sometimes care- 
‘less as to the means thereto;—to gather 
them from a wide reach of prairie and 
forest ;—to reconcile their differences ;— 
inspire the feeble band with hope in the 
successful establishment of a church ;— 
to forgive annually, and at large sacrifice, 
for unavoidable arrears of salary ;—after 
years of spiritual comfort and physical 
discomfort while making the school-house 
their sanctuary, through years more of 
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toil to secure the erection of a meeting- 
house ;—and to set up in that community, 
for it and the generations to come, the 
organic forces of Christian order, “ here 
is the patience and faith of the saints” 
in the ministry and out of it. 

For this there must be an education 
anterior to what the seminary affords, not 
from books wholly, but also from drill in 
the conflicts of western life. Our minis- 
ters, like their Master, must be “ made 
perfect through suffering,” men previous- 
ly schooled under the forces that here 
fashion life, and made appreciative of the 
hard conditions under which spiritual pro- 
gress is here effected. 

Then there is given us the problem to 
conserve the wisdom and adaptation thus 
got,so that the student shall leave the 
seminary in keen sympathy with men in 
the conditions of life here found, and with 
a ready ingenuity in applying the gospel 
to work its transformations, despite unto- 
ward influences. Of this hereafter, in our 
method of theological education. 

5. There are churches in the West, 
to have which supplied with adequate 
ministers gives us no special solicitude. 
By that principle of political economy, 
“Demand and Supply,” their wants are 
met. The present generation in such 
churches is profited and adequately sup- 
plied with ministers from the East. But, 
as shown above, even such churches in 
the main will eventually require a minis- 
try of Western origin. We need a theo- 
logical seminary, that such ministers can 
be prepared, when demanded. 

Not, however, for those fields of labor is 
the deepest solicitude felt by all churches 
energized with the idea of subduing the 
world to Christ; but for those posts of 
ministerial service, to fill which no help 
comes from any principle of political econ- 
omy. Away in almost any direction from 
our nascent cities, and rail-road towns, 
may be found from one to a dozen town- 
ships, with population now, or soon to be, 
dense for agricultural districts, yet with 
no church organization or edifice. The 
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inhabitants are solving the problem of 
physical livelihood and betterment through 
the development of material wealth. ‘For 
this they work hard, wear cheap clothing, 
live in rude houses and in a rude way— 
and fittingly, because necessarily. If left 
without any means of grace to counteract 
the entirely worldly influence by which 
they have surrounded themselves, they 
will soon be so comforted in their worldly 
prosperity, as to be well nigh inaccessible 
to the gospel. 

We will not leave out of account that 
other Christian denominations are doing 
a good work in evangelizing these waste 
places. They do their work, not ours. 
There isa work to be done here which 
can be done only by a Calvinistic Congre- 
gationalism—by a gospel strong in doc- 
trine and free in spirit—truth and liberty 
preached in love. But count in, as we 
joyfully do, the labors and success of all 
truly evangelizing denominations, yet ac- 
curate statistics of religious destitution in 
rural districts and frontier settlements 
would alarm the churches. Many were 
recently astonished at the canvass of a 
favored county in Illinois. We need only 
think how far apart our churches are, and 
some of them vacant. Indeed, over a 
broad belt of frontier States religious des- 
titution is the “ established order,” slight- 
ly modified here and there, at wide inter- 
vals, by a village somewhat matured in its 
Christian organization. Hundreds of min- 
isters are needed, not because there are 
so many vacant churches, but because 
there are so many places vacant of 
churches. To each of these ministers the 
whole or much of a county could be as- 
signed—especially by some brethren who 
have several counties in charge—where 
he could find from one toa score of preach- 
ing points, and by a modified itinerancy 
cultivate the whole field, till from its ripe- 
ness it must be divided with other laborers. 

Rather than the risks, uncertainties, 
care, abundant toil, physical as well as 
mental, of such construction, most minis- 
ters coming from the East will wait, till 
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they can select a well established church, 
with a well established parish, convenient 
meeting-house, stable congregation, and 
reliable trustees; and for this they can 
give abundant reasons. 

Not by our present method of evange- 
lization shall we be able to send ministers 
to this most important work of human sal- 
vation and church construction in rural 
districts and frontier settlements,’ while 
there are vacant churches in more ma- 
tured and better organized society. Not 
with the design of first filling all vacant 
churches—by no such method of evange- 
lization—not by the law of overflow—not 
by crowding the weaker into rougher and 
obscurer fields, can this work. be done. 
But there are to be trained up ministers, 
first of all full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost, to whom life has no worth but for 
purposes of human salvation, called of 
God, and by him endowed with gifts of 
thought and utterance, educated by hard 
work, and by intercourse with men well 
versed in theological study, familiar with 
the varied habits of thought and moods of 
feeling current in the rural districts and 
frontier settlements of the West, contented 
for the time with the modes of life com- 
mon in such regions, readily discerning 
and impulsively loving the Christian spirit, 
under whatever disadvantages found, en- 
tering into hearty sympathy with men, 
sometimes looking at life with their eyes 
and feeling its forces with their hearts, 
casting in his lot with them for life, break- 
ing the bread of life from house to house, 
till he can gather them into a sanctuary, 
and, at whatever cost of toil and ingenuity 
of effort, pouring around them the full 
tide of gospel influence, till he can win 
them to the cross:—ministers, they need 
be, in the spirit and power of John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of 
the West, even if with wardrobes and 
larders like his. And with the requisite 
faith, the Church can call out of human 
society whatever sort of men she truly 
needs, as really if not as readily as our 
country has in this war. 
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Our Seminary is mainly devoted to the 
usual course of theological study ; yet we 
design to make it instrumental in training 
ministers capable of the various service 
the West requires; and herein we find a 
reason for its existence. 

6. We now come toa point on which 
we speak timidly, yet anxiously. Our 
reasons are not drawn from anything we 
find in the present, nor from any hopeful- 
ness in our Christian attainments; but 
from the graciousness of God to the 
churches in the past, and from the want 
the future presents of other bestowments 
of his grace. ° 

There is placed before our churches in 
the West something better than merely 
the Christian development current in 
other communities of churches. Some- 
times from historical associations and in- 
fluences, sometimes from gracious bestow- 
als of spiritual life, and sometimes from 
incentives afforded through providential 
allotments, communities differ widely in 
their zeal for truth, in their missionary 
spirit, in their genius for reforms, verily 
in their standard ideas of Christian life. 
Thus our Pilgrim Fathers, in what they 
made New England to be, a combination 
of forces which the world never before 
had seen, unfolded so largely and fruit- 
fully the germs which they brought over 
in the Mayflower. Already our western 
churches have a repute; the coming ages 
will modify it. Their history is to char- 
acterize a distinct movement in the un- 
folding of the divine plans. For this they 
are to attain to views of truth and of its 
applications, to a maturity and force of 
Christian character, to an efliciency and 
profitableness of religious activity never 
before reached in the later history of the 
Church. For when God lets his believing 
Church take possession of any large and 
important part of his earth, he has always 
given her some characteristic enlargement 
in gifts and graces. Thus are we situated ; 
and to broader views of God’s truth, to 
juster methods of its application, to more 
efficient modes of Christian action, and 
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upon higher plateaus of spiritual life are 
these western churches to come, on their 
way to the hights of millennial glory. 
For this, and into this, are these churches 
to educate a ministry. 

It would be melancholy to think that 
our churches had already reached the 
limit of gracious attainment. The gospel 
can, by what the churches are to become, 
and by the ministry they are to educe, do 
something more for the world, than as yet. 
Sporadic instances of eminently holy liv- 
ing, sparkling through all the history of 
the Church, as well as the known forces 
of the gospel, show the possibilities of gra- 
cious attainment open to our churches. 
Our development toward this higher life 
involves, as a primary and instrumental 
process, that we beget a ministry. 

7. Besides, there is no valid reason why 
our churches in the West should not do 
their part in handing down to another 
generation the organized forces of the 
gospel, doing for the next what each gen- 
eration must for its snecessor. There are 
other reasons, showing, like the above, the 
need there is why our western churches 
should found a theological seminary, both 
as a method of Christian development, 
and as a means of Christian evangeliza- 
tion; but here are seven reasons, enough 
for any course not essentially wrong. 


Institutions of learning, to be of use, 
must, like the form of civil government, 
be adapted to the spirit of the people. 
Their genius, instructed by their neces- 
sities, must fashion their institutions to 
their wants. The colleges of our land, 
though of monastic origin, and still retain- 
ing somewhat the traits of their derivation, 
are greatly changed from their originals ; 
and herein lies much of their use. A 
course of education has been adopted in 
Chicago Theological Seminary, different 
from the common. Of it the following 
explanation and defence are offered. 
This course of education is proposed only 
for the conditions in which it has been 
adopted. Other seminaries understand 
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their work, and the wants they are to meet; 
and are safely left with their managers. 
This course of education, though some- 
what experimental, combines elements, the 
value of which separately has been tested ; 
it is prosecuted, therefore, upon some war- 
rant of wisdom afforded by experience. 

These two points we readily concede :-— 

1. That we need some ministers who 
shall be scholars, in the highest sense of 
the term. With all the learning of the 
past, there are still unsettled questions. 
Also, new questions are coming up. An- 
tiquarian and scientific research will give 
the biblical scholar many tasks. The 
bearing of the gospel on social science, 
reforms, business and politics, is far even 
from general concession. New methods 
of action for the evangelization of the 
world are to be devised. To bring all 
the powers of the gospel to bear on the 
world in their possible force and combi- 
nation, to solve all the problems now up 
and to come, will require the ripest schol- 
arship, the highest culture, and the most 
of divine wisdom possible. Even a few 
men, with these qualifications, can do the 
world great service. 

2. But to have them, there must be 
liberal culture in the ministry generally. 
The highest mountains rise not from 
plains, ranges of lesser mountains form 
their base. So that ripest scholarship 
needed will be the outgrowth of an edu- 
cated class. Besides, such a ministry is 
the demand of our churches generally. 
Under our Protestantism our churches 
will not bear an interceding, which thus 
becomes an interceptive, priesthood. The 
diffusion of education, the freedom and 
multiplicity of the press, the quickened 
thought of this age, restiveness under 
mere dogmatism, such that no man will 
adopt his grandfather’s creed merely be- 
cause his father did; but especially the 
work to be done in all our churches and 
communities, demand that each minister — 
should be as much of a power, as—with 
his opportunities—nature, grace and edu- 
cation can realize. 
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Here is room for all that our colleges 
and theological seminaries cando. They 
are not in advance of what is demanded 
of them; nor would they be, even were 
they to raise the standard of scholarship. 
If for our western uses we advocate some 
modification of the current method of the- 
ological education, it is with the pro- 
foundest admiration of the work which 
Andover, Bangor, New Haven and other 
seminaries have done. In raising the 
standard of ministerial qualification—felt 
profitably by other denominations of 
Christians—in the men they have pro- 
duced, in the power they have made those 
men to be, these institutions justify their 
existence, and find warrant for all their 
cost of men and means. Rather than a 
reduction, an addition to the course of 
theological training is demanded: such a 
change our churches seek to effect and 
justify. 


The course of study for the ministry, 
followed for the last fifty years by our 
Congregational churches in this country, 
involves usually two years of study in the 
academy, four in college, and three in the 
theological seminary, nine years of life, in 
its most formative period, spent at a wide 
remove from those social influences, and 
that play of life’s actual forces, with which, 
more than any other man, the minister 
has todo. After this somewhat monastic 
training, he goes forth with his character 
fixed, his habits settled, and his views of 
life determined under forces and in con- 
ditions, the like of which he will never 
meet again. It is not strange that unwit- 
tingly he gives needless offence, perhaps 
unsettles himself as a pastor, from the 
lack of that broad common-sense which 
intercourse with men would have begot- 
ten, or from an ignorance of life which 
could be corrected only by studying it 
from the position of those with whom he 
has todo. From no one position, least of 
all from one so remote as the college and 
theological seminary, can a just estimate 
be formed of the actual forces and ten- 
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dencies of life, in which the minister finds 
his most efficient human helps, or his 
greatest hindrances. 

We do not object to this course of train- 
ing as too long or too severe. With less, 
our ministers, as a class, could not maintain 
their position, or meet their responsibili- 
ties. Our objection is that it is so exclu- 
sively intellectual and scholastic ; and, as 
a general result, sends forth ministers, as 
a class, too obviously deficient in three 
particulars, which we specify. 

1. Educated away from the men of 
actual life, studying human nature under 
the dissection of theology, and by the rev- 
elations of his own experience, ignorant 
of men in the varieties and combinations 
of actual life, he is educated out of sym- 
pathy with men in those conditions of life 
in which men do most abound. His cul- 
tivated taste takes offence at the rudeness 
and lack of culture, which perhaps, he is 
surprised still to find in the world. This 
lack of sympathy comes not of pride 
necessarily. Humility can not ignore the 
existing incongruities. The rude and un- 
tutored can not interest him asa scholarly 
man. Determination affords no remedy ; 
and he finds himself out of sympathy with 
those classes with which the gospel has 
most to do. Not only is he aware of this, 
but despite all care, it will find expres- 
sion, which will be detected, for among 
the uneducated there is a keen sensibility 
about their points of weakness. And thus 
many a hopeful pastorate is broken up. 

Yet the ground for sympathy exists, 
and if it be not realized, it is because the 
parties stand to each other in a false posi- 
tion. For a minister to do his people 


" good lie must love them: to love them he 


must know them. Concede all that the 
doctrine of depravity and the facts of ig- 
norance demand, admit that many in his 
parish are unable to interest him as a 
gentleman of culture, and that he is una- 
ble to interest them with his best ser- 
mons: still in the fears, the wants and 
longings, which thoughts of God, death 
and eternity, the sense of sin, the antici- 
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pation of immortality and the hope of the 
divine favor stir in all human hearts, the 
whole race, learned and unlearned, stand 
on one common level. The history of 
any human soul is so fearful a thing, that 
no one can note its interior life and pro- 
gress without a thrill of interest. Here is 
a ground of approach, the basis of a true 
and commanding sympathy between the 
widest extremes of moral character and 
intellectual culture. And the minister 
who has no vital and visible interest even 
in the degraded and vicious of his parish, 
men for whom Christ died, for whom 
were built the palaces of heaven or the 
prisons of hell, men whose interior and 
essential life in all its elements of sin and 
in all its possibilities of repentance, faith 
and holy living is but the counterpart of 
his own, may well doubt the divinity of 
his call to the ministry. 

This earnest sympathy, prompting man- 
ifold labors for the men around him, fal- 
len as he knows by terrible proofs, yet ca- 
pable of a saintly experience, transcends 
all literary qualifications as an element of 
success in preaching the gospel. One 
reason for the divine incarnation was to 
assure us of God’s living sympathy, and 
nothing subdues human hearts like that. 
And one reason why we are to preach the 
gospel, rather than angels, is that men 
can be reached by this Christ-like sympa- 
thy as no how else. This sympathy is not 
the result of any natural endowment, 
though there are favoring temperaments, 
nor simply the fruit of grace in the heart; 
but with grace in a large measure, it is 
the fruit of cultivation, the result of an 
actual intercourse with men, and of labors 
for their salvation, both of which form an 
indispensable part in the training of a 
minister. 

2. Removed for somany years from the 
ordinary temptations and conflicts of life, 
his moral forces lack vigor. Especially 
handling divine truth in a speculative 
way, studying it in its theoretical aspects 
and philosophical relations, he loses that 
quickened sense of its revolutionary and 
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vitalizing power useful to a vigorous 
piety. 

No limits can be assigned to the possi- 
bilities of gracious attainment in any con- 
dition of life. But an unused piety, if it 
retain any vitality, is apt to become a 
monastic pietism. Culture by use is need- 
ful to that vigor and constancy of personal 
religion, for which the minister will find 
daily and hourly need. As a part, and 
most essential part, of his training, he 
needs to go forth from his scholastic re- 
treat, and tentatively work the forces of 
the gospel, not merely that they may be 
something more to him than a speculative 
theory, but that his piety may be cultiva- 
ted by use : that his heart may burn with 
zeal for the Lord of hosts, as he beholds 
the works of iniquity ; that he may know 
how consciously to seek God’s wisdom and 
strength, when he finds that all his well 
adjusted arguments fail to move the 
hearts of men; that he may know what it 
is to enter into the feelings of the con- 
victed sinner, however strongly modified 
by his antecedent life in sin, and lead him 
to the cross ; how to bring his warm, beat- 
ing heart into close contact with the stu- 
pid Christian, till by prayer and labor 
the tides of spiritual life shall again start 
in that sluggish soul; instead of vainly 
shouting from a remote eminence warn- 
ings and anathemas at the groveling, he 
may know how to get at him, to appreci- © 
ate his condition, to enter, like a teacher 
of the idiotic, into his views and feelings, 
and thus open some channel of sympathy : 
then, whatever struggles of anxious heart 
and resolute faith the burden shall re- 
quire, to lift him up till he shall see the 
crown of righteousness within his reach : 
how, in fine, to take into his heart the 
difficulties of all classes, inspiring the 
merely zealous with caution, the timid 
with courage, the anxious with trust, 
the careless with fear, the mourning 
with comfort, the doubting with hope, 
and to hunger for God’s grace in behalf 
of all. 

As thus indicated, superadded to all 
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erudition and culture, in the ministry for 
the West, because of the various work 
here to be done, there need to be qualifi- 
cations of heart, more than is necessarily 
involved in genuine piety. How in cul- 
tivated piety to become the pastor and 
preacher he needs to be, the usual course 
of study for seven or nine years has failed 
to show. And for this culture of heart 
our professional training for the ministry 
has made no adequate or even designed 
provision. 

3. It is one of the valuable parts of 
education in theological seminaries that 
the student comes upon a comprehensive 
view of the gospel as a theology. This is 
essential: but adjacent to it lies a danger, 
growing out of the fact that we overvalue 
what comes of human endeavor. It is 
that, till he learns better, he preach the 
gospel simply as a theology, presenting 
truth in abstract forms, in essay style, and 
in philosophical aspects, delivering ser- 
mons fuller of logic than of love, more 
rhetoric than religion, readier to convince 
and silence than to convict and save, 
more ambitious to preach ably than pro- 
fitably, and reconstructing his notes of the 
Professor’s lectures into sermons, rather 
than finding their material in the word of 
God, unfolded by prayerful study, and by 
his own rich experience of its truths. 
Elegance of style, excellence of composi- 
tion, earnestness of manner and weight of 
argument, perhaps also some sweet senti- 
mentality of poetry are the elements en- 
tering largely into his sermons, thus edu- 
cated. And what of all these, except the 
last, can be left out without a correspond- 
ing abatement of his force and usefulness 
asa preacher? And yet all these, and a 
working degree of evangelical piety may 
exist, and he largely fail of being a suc- 
cessful minister in the West. With habits 
of sermonizing thus formed and confirmed 
by experience, he will never gain that pos- 
sible measure of the freshness, piquancy, 
interest and power with which truth is 
presented in the history, commands, 
prophecies, parables, exhortations, prom- 
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ises, the loving and reproving epistles of 
the Bible. 

Theology rests on the Bible ; but there 
is a great difference between preaching 
theology and preaching the Bible. The 
theological student never can understand 
the gospel simply as a theology, because 
it is something more than a theology, a 
great force which God has set at work in 
the world, to revolutionize it from top to 
bottom. It regenerates, justifies and sanc- 
tifies individual souls: not merely this, 
but it proposes to go through all the or- 
ganized forms of human life, and there 
work its revolutions, till everything is 
brought on a Christian basis, and imbued 
with a Christian spirit. No theological 
student can understand the gospel as this 
revolutionary power, till he apprehends 
the work it is to do: nor this, till he un- 
derstands human nature, not simply as it 
is presented by the portraiture theology 
makes of it, and by consciousness. He 
must know men in their varieties and 
combinations ;—must see what the gospel 
is to do to this sort of a man and that, to 
make each a complete Christian man ;— 
must go into domestic and social circles, 
to see what modifications of life and ex- 
perience the gospel is there to realize ;— 
must go into places of labor, marts of 
trade, and to the ballot-box, to see what 
revolutions the gospel is there to effect. 
And this, too, as a part of his education ; 
so that, as he returns to the seminary for 
another term of study, he may be put 
upon a search of the gospel for those 
forces by which the changes needful are 
to be acomplished. He can not under- 
stand any gospel truth simply by studying 
it as an element in his theology. He 
must know the place it is to fill in human 
hearts, the changes it is to effect in the 
lives of men, the great human want there 
is of every gospel truth. He but half 
knows the contents of any gospel truth 
till he takes measure of its corresponding 
place in human experience. By such 
tentative. processes, as a part of his train- 
ing, is he to come to any just apprehen- 
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sion of the gospel as the working force 
that it is. But for this our present method 
of training makes no provision. 


In suggesting a remedy, we feel all the 
restraints of timidity and caution which 
the magnitude of the matter inspires. 
Yet when we see that in this reading 
West the preaching of the gospel is held 
from its rightfully dominant place in mat- 
ters of moral and religious concern by 
other methods of popular influence ; when 
we see that other denominations of Chris- 
tians, by a ministry on the average less 
thoroughly educated than ours, do reach 
the masses of the people as we do not; 
in the hope of giving to our ministry new 
elements of power, and thus to the gospel 
greater prevalence, we are constrained to 
suggest for ourselves a change. Fifty 
years of experience under one method of 
training, and the prosecution of a very 
different course for another half century, 
together with an observation of still other 
methods successfully pursued by other 
denominations of Christians, should give 
us some wisdom. And here we should 
bear in mind that training ministers is 
not a matter of divine revelation, but of 
human wisdom, gained by experience. 

The outline of the modification in theo- 
logical training, which for ourselves at 
the West we would suggest, is to unite 
the two methods hitherto pursued by our 
churches, combining the peculiar advan- 
tages of each:—the modern plan of in- 
struction in the seminary ; and the former 
practice of training under a pastor in the 
parish, in that condition in which the 
student as a minister must subsequently 
work. During the last half of the last 
century, the churches had some wisdom 
in training ministers, a wisdom disused 
now for fifty years. We feel shielded 
from any charge of undue innovation, 
since we use the wisdom afferded by the 
experience of a whole rather than of half 
a century. 

1. In each of the three years of the 
theological course, let there be a lecture 
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term of eight months in the Seminary, 
occupied by the usual course of instruc- 
tion: varied, perhaps, only in this, that 
by the aid of special instructors on as- 
signed topics (as provided for in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary) lectures and 
recitations be crowded somewhat more 
than usual. The course of instruction in 
the lecture term is too well understood 
to require detail. 

And here, parenthetically, we will ad- 
mit that this whole course involves an in- 
crease in the amount of training prepara- 
tory to entering the ministry. But the 
preparation we urge is deemed so impor- 
tant, that if it cannot be comprised in the 
allotted three years, it would justify the 
addition of a fourth year to the course. 

2. At the close of the lecture terms of 
the Junior and Middle years, let there be 
a reading term of three months, preceded 
by a vacation of one month; and the va- 
rious course of study here prescribed pre- 
cludes the need of a longer vacation. 
During the reading term, let each stu- 
dent, or at most, only two of them to- 
gether, be under the instruction of a pas- 
tor, as approved by the faculty. Passing, 
as he now begins to do, into the responsi- 
bility of that self-management and inde- 
pendent study, the full measure of which 
will come upon him in the adjacent 
future, with only such aid as would be 
refreshing to a pastor, he can pursue his 
studies in biblical literature, for which an 
eight months’ drill under the professor 
has fitted him; and under the supervision 
of the pastor he is to pursue a course of 
reading in theology, eeclesiastical history 
and correlated topics, as prescribed by the 
faculty, following up the instruction of 
the last term, and preparmg him for the 
next year, all of which is designed to oc- 
cupy one half of each day during the 
reading term. 

During the rest of the time he is to be 
initiated into the inside of a minister’s life 
—to learn what are the pastor’s hopes and 
anxieties about his Church, Sabbath- 
school, prayer-meeting and choir,—to go 
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round with the pastor, and withal exercise 
himself, in pastoral visitation,—to see how 
this experienced pastor demeans himself 
in families visited by sickness and death, 
—how he warns the careless, gains the 
disaffected, wins the shy, and guides the 
inquiring,—how he marks out work for 
all classes in his Church, secures their co- 
operation, and thereby developes their 
graces,—in fine how, by methods which 
no lectures on pastoral theology can un- 
fold, he brings the forces of the gospel 
into work in private and social life. 
Under the supervision of the pastor he 
will conduct the prayer-meeting, receiving 
afterwards suggestions about this most 
difficult, delicate and hopefal part of a 
pastor’s work :—conduct a prayer-meet- 
ing in some out neighborhood, in another 
deliver an evening lecture :—during the 
second reading term preach part of the 
time for the pastor, acquiring not merely 
the theory but the art of public address, 
learning to preach by preaching, as only 
he can. 

Perhaps in none of the processes of the- 
ological training is there less conducive- 
ness to its purposed end, than in putting 
the student to preach the two or three 
sermons of his course in the hearing of his 
professors and fellow students. There is 
a secret feeling, despite all efforts to the 
contrary, that his hearers are noting with 
severe and critical eye the way he is do- 
ing it. It is perhaps the worst of all 
places to learn to preach. To have heart 
and soul in his preaching, a self-forgetful- 
ness, an unction of the Holy One, making 
him more heedful of God than of any fel- 
low mortal—there is no limit to the power 
of God’s grace, but the measure of it 
needful for all this, is not usually found in 
the circumstances of such preaching. 
Let his first efforts, rather, be in some 
school-house, filled with persons who do 
not often so conveniently hear the word, 
among whom he has recently made pas- 
toral visits, and whose condition he under- 
stands. With a theme befitting the occa- 
sion, mastered and handled extempore, 
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with a heart made anxious and prayerful 
for their spiritual good, a mind apprecia- 
tive of their need, and exulting in the 
fulness of the gospel to meet it, he will 
preach with self-forgetfulness, unction and 
power. However faulty his discourse 
may unfortunately be according to the 
canons of rhetorical criticism: yet if his 
heart has reached theirs, and together 
they have wept in penitence and rejoiced 
in hope, more has been done to make him 
a successful preacher of the word, than 
would be possible by any proceeding es- 
sentially different. 

But to return :—it is not difficult to see 
how naturally in this course of training 
are furnished the conditions of supplying 
the defect in ministerial qualification, 
above noted. 

1. By this process, affording the stu- 
dent many of the advantages without the 
pressing responsibilities of the pastoral life, 
he will, through intercourse and acquaint- 
ance with men, come into a loving sympa- 
thy with them. It is idle to ignore the 
distinctions which culture makes, or to 
deny their segregating tendency. But to 
these, happily, there are counteractions. 
Besides the conditions, above stated, of 
sympathy between those standing at wide 
extremes, intellectually and morally, grow- 
ing out of the fact that all men are under 
the government of God, in sin and going 
on to eternal retributions, other condi- 
tions of sympathy are found. There are, 
among men that make up the bulk of so- 
ciety, a hard, round common-sense, a 
vigor of thought, a substantial intelligence, 
and in their sphere of life, a culture: also 
among the Christian portion a vital piety, 
as often as elsewhere eminent attainments 
in saintly living: all worthy of the more 
honor, because often maintained under 
the disadvantages of an education more 
or less meager. But where there are not 
these to awaken the sympathy of the stu- 
dent, it may be done by the disasters of 
sin, its deteriorations and perversions as 
wrought upon souls capable of so different 
a life. . It is not the accidents of life, least 
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of all that bettered condition of humanity 
so quick to allure our complacent’ regard, 
that touches the deepest sympathy of the 
Christian heart. It is rather the simple, 
yet terrible fact of humanity fallen and 
depraved : this not as a general and un- 
disputed fact, but as a fact illustrated in 
unnumbered instances around him, each 
giving proof pertinent and cumulative of 
depravements ; it is in this fact, not miti- 
gated but intensified in its terribleness by 
the gospel, revealing so fully the diverse 
destiny of which souls are capable, that 
reaches the deepest fountains of Christian 
sympathy. This sympathy for men in the 
actual conditions and conflicts of life does 
not rouse the heart of the student with a 
vain alarm, or merely stir it with a dis- 
tressful agitation: it leads rather to an 
appreciation of their meager views, their 
groveling worldliness, and consequent 
reluctance to a Christian life, to a quick 
perception of their difficulties, to a ready 
effort and a sanctified ingenuity in leading 
them out of their labyrinth into the heav- 
enly way. And for this sympathy with 
men, modified by a higher sympathy with 
Christ, there is no substitute as an ele- 
ment of success in preaching the gospel. 

2. To train men for the ministry only 
by a cultivation of the intellect, and with 
no process that looks directly to a culture 
of the heart, will afford ministers to whom 
those inclined will listen with more or 
less profit; but such ministers will fail to 
reach that large bulk of mankind, who, 
shutting out every thought, aim and feel- 
ing within the compass of this life, seek to 
stifle every impulse, to hush every voice, 
and harden every sensibility, by which 
they might be admonished of the beyond 
andthe hereafter. Intellect meetsintellect. 
Heart is met only by heart, through the 
intellect, we admit, but never by the in- 
tellect, which should be a transparent 
medium, an invisible vehicle of the heart, 
itself made anxious and tender to effect 
deliverance for souls in bondage. 

For this heart-culture—and no monas- 
tic pietism will meet his want—the student 
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must go forth from his scholastic retreat 
into those conditions and amid those ac- 
tivities of life, in which the susceptibilities 
of his heart shall be brought into play, 
and all its gracious affections exercised ; 
and he can not afford to defer this part 
of his education till he gets into the min- 
istry. As during the reading terms he 
goes forth in pastoral visitation and per- 
sonal labors for the spiritual betterment 
of men, he will feel, for the time, the care 
and concern of the pastor pressing on his 
heart. ‘This will give it a steadiness, per- 
haps a sense of weakness, that he may 
know with what a divine strength he may 
be girded in the hour of his weakness. 
As with a ready spiritual discernment he 
sees the condition of men, and with a 
quick apprehensiveness enters into their 
feelings, his heart will be schooled in all 
desirable gifts and graces. This daily 
contact with even the rougher natures to 
whom he ministers, will prove a source of 
fresh interest, and awaken in his heart 
all the variety of its emotions. By this 
knowledge of life, of the common trials, 
fears and joys of human hearts; of the 
realities of passion, interest, hope and 
affection that move men; of the longings, 
attempts, failures and triumphs that make 
up the common lot, he will come into 
indispensable qualities of heart for an 
earnest and successful ministry. 

3. He becomes acquainted with men of 
all varieties by this life in the parish ; 
looks at life with their eyes, feels its forces 
with their hearts; and from the vantage 
position of his higher intellectual, and it 
is to be hoped, spiritual, attainment, he 
sees and becomes able to show them the 
better position from which to view life, 
and the better way to meet its trials, 
temptations and work. By the spiritual 
discernment thus quickened through the 
facts daily pressed on his observation, he 
comes naturally, unavoidably, to see the 
work which the gospel has to do with the 
various classes that make up society, its 
great central work of salvation for indi- 
vidual souls in all conditions of life, and 
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its work of emancipation from specific 
forms of bondage, its work of manifold 
crucifixions for hard and worldly men, of 
promoting saintly geniality in rude homes, 
of chastening social life into greater purity, 
business life into stricter honesty, and po- 
litical life into a more righteous patriotism. 

As he studies the work the gospel is to 
do in the world, he will become appre- 
hensive of the forces which the gospel 
needs to contain. He sees the room there 
is for the law, promises, reproofs, exhor- 
tations, motives, examples, the offered 
grace, wisdom and strength, the induce- 
ments to repentance, faith, love and holy 
living, the divine consolations and the 
beatific visions of the Bible. Its doctrines 
will become something more to him than 
a theology,—mighty forces, ‘rather, for 
whose working individual and associated 
life stands invitingly open at every point. 
And when he returns to the seminary for 
another term of study, it will be to seek 
in the gospel the forces for whose work 
he has found not only abundant but exact 
measure. Thus in the great battle of the 
Lord he will become a tried soldier before 
being placed in command ; and will know 
the proved use of the divine panoply, 
failing of which his theology will be to 
him as to David was the unproved armor 
of Saul. 


It is only because the men of the world 
feel so slight an interest in the matter, 
that they have not shamed us into better 
methods of theological training. Had the 
attempt been made to educate farmers 
away from farms, mechanics away from 
shops, merchants away from marts of trade, 
lawyers without the details of the office 
and the contests of the court-room, and 
physicians without clinical practice; an 
education in books, the theory and details 
of their profession in a system of lectures, 
initiating them into it as a science, and 
not at all as an art; the common-sense of 
worldly men would have been ready with 
their reproof. 

This mode of uniting the practical with 
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the theoretical, indoctrinating the learner 
into the’science fully, and especially train- 
ing him in the art, as the true education 
for actual life, so valuable by acknowledg- 
ment in every other vocation, has, where 
most needed, in training for the ministry, 
been most set aside. In most other voca- 
tions, men have to do chiefly with mate- 
rials that are under the known and unvary- 
ing laws of nature. Here, with the known 
quantities, the predetermined relations, 
and the absolute laws of nature, science 
is in place; and a course of education for 
the practical avocations of life, confined to 
the methods of science, could have been 
justified. Yet, in all these, science has, 
perhaps, found too slight a recognition; 
and the great bulk of men have been pre- 
pared for their vocation by drill in the 
tentative methods of art—have learned to 
do things by doing them. But in that 
vocation least under the conditions of 
science; to influence minds that are not 
under the absolute laws of the material 
world, but in the freedom of self-determi- 
nation; to mold character and modify 
conduct, held exempt from the law of 
necessity, culture for this has been in the 
methods of the lecture-room, theory and 
science having full advisement, while art 
with her tentative processes has stood in 
the background. This we seek to correct, 
not merely by offering the opportunity for 
practical drill, but by making it obligatory 
as a part of the required training, and in 
conditions most hopeful of success. 

After spending three months of both 
the first and second years of his theologi- 
cal course in the parish under the super- 
vision and training of an experienced 
pastor, exercising himself in such Christ- 
ian labors and in such vocations of the 
ministry as he is prepared for, and fitting 
himself more fully to profit by instruction 
in the seminary; he returns at the close 
of each reading term ; and, as a condition 
of retaining his position in his class, un- 
dergoes a rigid examination in the as- 
signed course of reading; and he also 
brings a certificate from the pastor that 
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he has used his time in pastoral and other 
labors befitting his calling. For our own 
uses, to secure the kind of ministers need- 
ed in the West, our churches have adopted 
this plan of study and training in their 
Theological Seminary at Chicago. 


Our well understood idea of a minister 
is that he be so well read in theology that 
he can teach the people :—so apprehen- 
sive of the forces of the gospel and of 
their use, that he can wisely work them ; 
—that he be in such loving‘ sympathy 
with the people, that he can reach them; 
—that he have such a rich experience of 
gospel truths, that he shall know how to 
lead men in the heavenly way, his piety 
by use not only retaining its vigor, but 
having a free and healthful growth ;—that 
in his course of preparation he be so exer- 
cised in the uses to which he is to be put, 
that he shall not be a novice; and that 
he be so trained to thought and utterance 
that he shall be a power. For all these, 
the course of training above advocated 
provides, except that it presupposes that 
the student, by a collegiate education, has 
already made himself a power; and so it 
must be with our ministers, as a class. 
Yet while we hold stiffly to our idea of a 
fully trained minister, it is pertinent to in- 
quire whether there be not other methods 
than the college affords, by which not all, 
but some, may be made the power which 
certain fields and kinds of ministerial 
work in the West require ; and that is all 
that some need be. And here we affirm: 

There is an education in work, hard 
work. ‘To hold one’s self to it, despite all 
incentives to stop, to master the difficul- 
ties presented, by patience, perseverance 
and ingenuity to overcome obstacles: such 
a drill during youth and the early years 
of manhood involves self-control, force of 
character, the development and use of one’s 
powers. It is a large element in the edu- 
cation of the world’s workers, their poly- 
technic school, for which there is no sub- 
stitute. Hence the fact that the men who 
have done the world any service for which 
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it would have been worth while to be a 
man, are so largely the sons, not of the 
wealthy, but of the moderately poor, men 
who by hard work have developed a force 
of character, a maturity of mind, an in- 
genuity of accomplishment, a reliant self- 
control, really an education. He who 
would successfully preach the gospel will 
obtain valuable qualifications, also, by ac- 
quaintance with nature, whose illustra- 
tions enter largely into his service. Fail- 
ing of this, too abstract and remote from 
the ordinary and familiar range of human 
thoughts, have been the teachings afforded 
by many pulpits. A familiar acquaint- 
ance with the moods, manifestations and 
processes of nature till one is twenty-five 
or thirty years of age, will be no indiffer- 
ent part of an education for the ministry. 
Nor are words needed to show how valu- 
able is that process of education that 
comes from intercourse with men, and ac- 
quaintance with the forces at work in 
business and social life. More than is us- 
ually imagined does the real education of 
life, that which makes each what he is, 
and fashions the diversities of men, come 
in these incidental ways. 

Owing to the immature state of educa- 
tion in the West, there are not enough 
graduates of colleges entering the minis- 
try, to meet its wants. We are compelled 
to look to other sources to supply the lack. 
Among the most successful ministers in 
the West we find some educated as 
above, whose college has been the farm, 
shop or office. Graduating from such a 
college at twenty-five or thirty years of 
age, with an ardor of piety, and burning 
desire to labor for the salvation of men, 
that hushed all ambition for success in the 
business opening before them, they have 
devoted three years to theological study, 
and entered the ministry, to the great pro- 
fit of the churches. They are found just 
the force required in many missionary 
fields at the West. They have a practi- 
cal common-sense, a knack of doing 
things, an acquaintance with men, a 
knowledge of the forces at work in life, a 
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sympathy with men, and an ingenuity in 
reaching them. They see the regenera- 
tions the gospel is to work in individual 
and associated life, the vacancies it is to 
fill in human hearts; and they know by 
witnessed achievments, illustrated in man- 
ifold ways, what are the capabilities of the 
gospel. They have an intelligent and 
working use of its forces. And in many 
Western fields they can gain an access, 
and work Christian transformations, which, 
in the same conditions, are beyond the 
reach of many a learned doctor of divini- 
ty. It is idle to argue this point. Even 
with us experiment has settled all practi- 
cal questions: while other denominations 
of Christians, with, we think, a weaker 
theology, and ministers of less scholastic 
culture than even these, have made them- 
selves strong, at least numerically, where 
our work is scarcely begun. 

In western missionary life culture of 
the heart amounts to more than does edu- 
cation of the head. But something more 
is demanded than the best development 
of head and heart. The sound body 
which the above method of training pre- 
paratory to entering the seminary secures, 
is not the least essential qualification. 
Occasionally and temporarily the western 
missionary may find himself in conditions 
in which his sense of dignity and duty 
may compel him, while planting the gos- 
pel in some irreligious place, to throw 
himself, like Paul at Thessalonica and 
other places, upon his original indepen- 
dence, by supporting himself with the la- 
bor of his own hands. Then in the long 
reaches of travel which rural districts and 
frontier settlements present, robust health, 
a capability of physical endurance, is no 
insignificant quality. To walk all day, 
hunting up the lost sheep of his own and 
of other, eastern, flocks, when to spend 
the day in reading and study could be 
easily justified ;—to visit all the families 
within a radius of ten miles, not once, but 
annually or oftener;—to gather into 
neighborhood-meetings those who are too 
far from Christ to find their way to the 
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meeting-house, six miles distant ;—and to 
carry the consolations of the gospel into 
many and distant homes visited by sick- 
ness and death, will warrant any expend- 
iture in physical education. Herein are 
sad failures, because of an education 
wholly intellectual. 

Before this pioneer missionary work in 
the West is done, before the millennium 
comes, the churches must call into minis- 
terial service other men than those edu- 
cated by two years of study in the acade- 
my, four in college, and three in the theo- 
logical seminary. 

1. Because such will be the demand in 
this enlightened age for ministers of thor- 
ough education, that enough of them, ed- 
ucated by this long process, can not be 
had. And this conviction is not abated 
by the fact that there are unemployed 
ministers: there always will be; for in 
this, as in every vocation, some mistake 
their cal ing. If there are more in the 
clerical profession than any other—an as- 
sertion sometimes made, but questionable, 
—it may be readily accounted for by the 
practice of pushing a man clear into this 
profession without affording him any 
testing trial of his gifts, or any adequate 
Unfortun- 
ately, many prefer to go through life out of 
place, than meet the discredit of aban- 
doning a profession after nine years of 
preparation. 

2. Because, if we do our work in evan- 
gelizing rural districts and frontier settle- 
ments, ministers are needed, different in 
kind, with greater variety of qualifica- 
tions, capable of a more various service 
than are there furnished by this nine 
years’ course ; as the foregoing considera- 
tions, we think, conclusively show ;— 
cheaper ministers they may be, both as to 
the cost of getting and supporting them; 
yet better adapted to certain sorts of 
work, now urgent in the West, than are 
many of the ministers furnished by the 
usual course of preparation. 


insight into its interior life. 


While the Chicago Theological Semin- 
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ary has its regular course of study for 
those who have gained the advantages of 
a collegiate education or its equivalent, 
and is doing a good work, and its chief 
work, in educating this class of men: it 
has also its special course of three years 
of theological study for men too old to go 
through college, men educated till twenty- 
five or thirty years of age by hard work 
on the farm, in the office, shop or store, 
acquainted with men among whom this 
missionary work is to be done, familiar 
with life in Home Missionary fields, hav- 
ing a good English education, and, it is 
desired, an ability to read the gospels in 
Greek, men of earnest piety, gifted for the 
work, and promising efficient service. 
The Board of Directors, with a wise cau- 
tion, have made their admission to the 
Seminary to depend on the judgment of 
the professors as to their promise of good 
service in the ministry. The Seminary is 
educating an excellent class of young 
men of this sort, and will continue to do 
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so, as long as they are found of use to the 
churches. 


This Seminary, under the control of a 
Board of Directors, each half being elect- 
ed triennially by the churches, a people 
made by their experience in settling a 
new country, eminently practical and 
constructive, may be made, by whatever 
changes the wisdom of experience may 
demand, just what the wants and genius 
of the churches shall require. Though . 
suffering as yet with the embarrassment 
of immaturity, from a lack of endowments 
and adequate library—much promised aid 
failing from the deranged state of the 
country: yet with the able Faculty it has 
secured, and the hopeful beginning it has 
already made—having graduated a class 
of fourteen in this third year of its opera- 
tion—it will be found, we believe, to have 
its own proper place and work in the line 
of God’s providences, and in the unfold- 
ing history of the West. 





JOHN THORNTON AND DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER, 1775. 


Tuose who are acquainted with the 
lives of Newton, Scott, Cowper, Hannah 
More, Wilberforce, Whitefield and others 
in that circle of great names in the Christ- 
ian history of England, would know the 
list to be inconplete without the name of 
Thornton, father and sons. Mr. White- 
field’s visit to Mr. Wheelock’s Indian 
Missionary, in 1764, led to the sending of 
the Indian preacher, Samson Occom, to 
England, where a general interest was 
excited «in the Christian public. A fund 
of more than £6,000 was collected, of 
which Mr. Thornton, Lord Dartmouth, 
and others, were joint trustees. The 
result was the removal of the School, 
and the establishment of Dartmouth Col- 
lege at Hanover, N. H. Mr. Thornton 
settled an annuity of $100 on Occom, 
and the missionary Kirkland conferred 
his benefactor’s name on the son, after- 


wards president of Harvard College. Mr. 
Thornton died in 1790. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of that year said of him: “ per- 
haps there never was a man more deserv- 
ing of public regard, a pattern in every 
virtue that could promote'the welfare, 
and improve the interest of mankind: the 
fondest husband, most benevolent father, 
devoutest Christian, and sincerest friend. 
His charities, which almost transcend be- 
lief, were rather felt than known, and 
reached to the remotest part of the habi- 
table globe. He died without having in- 
curred a censure, during a life of seventy 
years, from the most licentious of man- 
kind.” 

He began life with £100,000, and was 
the first English merchant of his age. 
Cowper’s lines “ in memory ” illustrate his 
life and character. 
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“ Thee, therefore, of commercial fame, but more 
Famed for thy probity from shore to shore, 
Thee, THORNTON ! worthy in some page to shine, 
As honest, and more eloquent than mine, 


. .. . though God made thee of a nature prone 
To distribution boundless of thy own,— 

And stil], by motives of religious force, 

Impell’d thee more to that heroic course,— 

Yet was thy liberality discreet, 

Nice in its choice, and of a temper’d heat ; 

And, though in act unwearied, secret still, 

As in some solitude the summer rill 

Refreshes, where it winds, the faded green, 

And cheers the drooping flowers, unheard, unseen. 
Such was thy charity ; no sudden start, 

After long sleep, of passion in the heart, 

But steadfast principle, and, in its kind, 

Of close relation to the Eternal mind, 

Traced easily to its true source ahove,— 

To Him, whose works bespeak his nature, Love. 
Thy bounties all were Christian, and I make 
This record of thee for the Gospel’s sake ; 

That the incredulous themselves may see 

Its use and power exemplified in thee.” 


The original letter, here first published, 
is from a series of communications by Mr. 
Thornton to President Wheelock, now in 
possession of the venerable Dr. Allen, of 


Northampton. Epistolary exchange seems 


not to have been rapid just then. This 
reply to the letter from the students of 
Dartmouth, Nov. 7, 1774, dated Oct. 24, 
1775, was not received till March 8, 1777. 
Meantime the Colonies became indepen- 
dent of Great Britain. 


Crapuam, 24th Octr., 1775. 

GENTLEMEN,—I duly received your Let- 
ter of the 7th Novr., A.[nno] P.[roximo]. 
I was thankful to find my End in writing 
you answered, by your favorable accept- 
ance of what I was then enabled to write 
you; which encourages one to send a fur- 
ther Word of Advice. I trouble myself but 
little with Politicks, as it is not my Prov- 
ince to be a Politician; and therefore I 
have not signed any of the Addresses, Re- 
monstrances, or Petitions, flying about. I 
espouse no particular party, and most sin- 
cerely wish well to all my fellow Subjects ; 
my Prayer to God for them is, that he 
would make British Subjects high above 
all Nations in Praise and in Name, and in 
Honor; by making us a holy People unto 
the Lord our God. I would be prejudiced 
by no sinister ends, but I plainly perceive 
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that things are in a strange State of Confu- 
sion between Great Britain and America. I 
wish we may all consider, that we can have 
but one common Interest; that the pros- 
pect may soon brighten, and we be perfect- 
ly joined together in the same Mind and in 
the same Judgement. 

You, Gentlemen, are young and unexpe- 
rienced, and liable to receive Impressions in 
your early days which may abide with you 
to the latest hour of your lives: it concerns 
you therefore to weigh well what you adopt. 
If I could help you here, I doubt not but it 
would continue a lasting Blessing to you. 
Let me exhort you to consider the many 
Blessings you enjoy. The great liberty of 
serving God according to the dictates of 
your own Conscience; the great mercy of 
having a written and preached Gospel; the 
many outward Blessings and Protections 
you have“enjoyed; with every private ad- 
vantage arising from your peculiar Situa- 
tion, and the care of your worthy Presi- 
dent. 

These all call loudly upon you to be 
thankful to that God, whose mercies are 
over all his Works, and more especially 
over you. Beware of obliterating those 
Traces of Divine Love, or of using your 
liberty for.a Cloak of Maliciousness. I 
trust you are led to Prayer in the present 
unhappy Situation of affairs. I would 
caution you that your Prayers be without 
Wrath, agreeable to the written Word, 
1 Tim. 2, 1 & 3, for a happy Issue out of 
all the present disturbances. Read atten- 
tively over, the seven first Verses of the 
thirteenth of Romans, shun profane and 
vain Bablings, for they will encrease unto 
more Ungodliness, see 1 Pet. 2,13 & 18. 
I wish not to damp the love of Liberty, but 
to stifle every abuse of it; not to contract 
your views of Things, but to enlarge them ; 
not to weaken your Faith, but to’ prevent 
your turning it wrong; not to deprive you 
of your Priviledges, but to have them sanc- 
tified, and lay an Embargo on your grati- 
tude. It was said of Hezekiah, that he ren- 
dered not again according to the Benefit 
done him, for his heart was lifted up, 
therefore there was was Wrath upon him, 
and upon Judah and Jerusalem. Perhaps 
Great Britain and America have been 
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equally forgetful of their Benefits : this best 
accounts for their present troubles. Many 
of you are designed for the Church; be- 
ware of Party rage here likewise. Party is 
a strange Thing; the Pulpits are not al- 
ways clear of it; it will creep into Fami- 
lies, into inner Chambers, into our very 
private Prayers. Remember it is often 
productive of much Evil and never desira- 
ble. Prayers and Fasting are excellent 
Things; but as a man may fast for Strife 
and Contention, so may he pray likewise, 
if he is not particularly watchful over his 
own Heart. <A Spirit of Prayer is prom- 
ised; and that is a Scriptural Prayer that 
is according to the Scripture. “Watch that 
you depart not from your Rule, and may 
God give you a right Understanding in all 
things. If I might advise, it should be that 
you meddle not with Disquisitions that are 
not in your Province; meddle not at all 
with Politicks ; you can get no good there- 
by, and it may be productive of much evil, 
by embittering your minds. Beware of the 
abuse of two Words, Liberty and Slavery. 
Your Liberty is very great. Slavery isa 
word that very few have an adequate Idea 
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of; and may Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies be preserved from ever knowing it by 
a woeful experience. 

I commend you to him who alone can 
pull down what Sin builds up, and build 
up what Sin pulls down; that which is 
impossible to us is easy to him; and this 
same Jesus has bid us expect Seasons of 
refreshment from his Presence. Let us 
then not grieve, and much less quench his 
Holy Spirit, and all will be assuredly 
well with us, let what will come of the 
present unhappy Broils. With best wishes 
for your spiritual and temporal welfare, I 
remain always, 


Gentlemen, Your hearty well wisher 
and affectionate Friend, 


JoHn THORNTON. 
To the Gentlemen Students of Dartmouth College. 
“To 
The Rev’d Dr. Wheelock, 
Dartmouth College, 


Hanover County, 
New England.” 


President Wheelock endorsed on the 
letter, “ Received March 8, 1777.” 








Pooks of Interest to Congregationalists. 


A History or tHe Mopes or CaRIsTIAN BAPTisM, 
from Holy Scripture, the Councils Ecumenical and 
Provincial, the Fathers, the School-men, and the 
Rubrics of the whole Church, East and West, in 
illustration and vindication of the Rubrics of the 
Church of England since the Reformation, and those 
of the American Church, by Rev. James Chrystal, 
A. M, a presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
For sale by J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Washington 
St., Boston. pp. 324. Price $1.25. 


In the preface the author says of his 
book: “It is an apology for the belief of 
the early Church, that Christ enjoined trine 
immersion. Its aim is to show that the 
preference expressed by the present rubric 
of the Church of England, and the other 
British churches [for trine immersion] is 
one well founded in Scripture and in 
Christian antiquity.” He has evidently 
bestowed great labor upon this volume, 
and has brought to it no small ability 
“to make the worse appear the better rea- 
son.” From the early doctors, from popes, 
councils, and very general ancient usage, 
he has arrayed a strong force in favor of 


his chosen position. From the Scriptures 
he adduces nothing satisfactory. He meets 
objections to his theory with ingenuity. 
We think our Baptist friends may find 
many crumbs of comfort in this book, not- 
withstanding the summary method in which 
its author disposes of them as lying outside 
the pale of covenanted mercies. We very 
much doubt the revival of this ancient 
mode among even the most devoted of THE 
Church Episcopal, in this country or in 
England. Asa history of the early mode 
of baptism this work is a contribution, to 
all the curious on that subject, of no incon- 
siderable value. 

Connecticut Home EvANGELIZATION Report, 1861. 

WitH AN APPENDIX. 

This pamphlet has a value beyond the 
fact that it has 16 pages of report and 86 
pages of appendix, containing just so much 
paper and so much printer’s ink. And we 
refer to it, not beeause any authors and 
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publishers have it on sale anywhere, but 
because, on turning over its leaves, we have 
deeply wished every follower of the Re- 
deemer in Christendom had it, and would 
read every word of it, and then would ask, 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
The work begun so successfully by the 
Congregational churches of Connecticut, 
an account of which these pages contain, 
is an indispensable, a Heaven-appointed, 
but an almost totally neglected work. It 
is a marvel that the nineteenth century 
should have more than half spent its bless- 
ings of years upon our churches, before 
any of them should wake up to the impor- 
tance of systematic, earnest, persevering 
efforts to save the perishing at their very 
doors. The General Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers of Connecticut some 
three years since inaugurated a movement 
which has resulted in the appointment of 
a Home Evangelization Committee for their 
own State, who, in connection with the 
Directors of the Home Missionary Society, 
have appointed a General Agent, Rev. L. 
W. Bacon, a man for the place, to super- 
intend this work. He has visited the 
churches, the associations, the consocia- 
tions, and the ministers in their studies. 
A thorough canvass of the State has been 
made in nearly every school district. The 
number of worshipers and non-worshipers 
have been ascertained. And the develop- 
ments from these thorough examinations 
have been astounding. If the one half, 
which is proved to be true, had been al- 
leged by an outsider, all would have de- 
nounced the allegation a libel upon that 
land of “steady habits.” Yet it is proba- 
bly true that the sun does not shine upon 
the same number of acres which furnish so 
many worshipers in proportion to their 
population. To reach, and if possible, to 
gather in these lost ones, visiting commit- 
tees are appointed in each church, neigh- 
borhood prayer-meetings are held, every 
individual is invited and urged to some 
place of worship. The plan contemplates 
making every church the effective agency 
for reaching all within its own precincts. 
Thus far every thing promises well, and 
already some clusters of precious fruit have 
been gathered in. We look with interest 
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upon this movement, and can but hope 
that the example of our Connecticut 
churches will be universally followed. 
This subject of Home Evangelization needs 
to be thoroughly examined, and we pro- 
pose to say more about it hereafter. 


A History oF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE RE- 
BELLION, aod Consecutive Narrative of Events and 
Incidents from the first stages of the Treason 
against the Republic, down to the Close of the 
Conflict; together with Important Documents, 
Extracts from Remarkable Speeches, &c. &c. New 
York: James D. Torrey, No. 13 Spruce St. 


This work is published every Wednesday, 
in numbers of 32 pages, on good paper, in 
fair type, and sold for 10 cents a number, 
by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington 
St., Boston, If its future issues shall be 
as well filled as the two numbers before 
us, they will contain an excellent and re- 
liable history of perhaps the mightiest and 
wickedest rebellion that ever cursed this 
footstool. Those who purchase this will 
have its origin, progress and finale, together 
with the messages, speeches and views to 
which it has given rise, in a compact, read- 
able form; and secured at a very small 
price. 


Primary Ossect-Lessons FOR A GRADUATED CoURSE 
or Development. A Manual for Teachers and 
Parents, with Lessons for the proper training of 
the taculties of Children. By N. A. Calkins. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, publishers, Franklin 
Square. 1861. 


We have here a well filled volume of 362 
pages, upon a most important but a greatly 
neglected subject. If the author shall have 
done no more than to call the attention of 
our educators to this great want of children, 
—‘‘ideas before names, things before words,” 
he will deserve well from every parent. 
He has given not only theory and exhorta- 
tion to duty, but we have practice and the 
mode of discharging duty. Here is the 
rule and its application; general principles 
and details in their workings. Familiar 
with the business of teaching as a profes- 
sion, and having felt the want of the help 
herein afforded, Mr. Calkins occupied a 
favorable stand-point for preparing such a 
work, And, in its prosecution, he has 
availed himself of the experience of emi- 
nent teachers; he has experimented per- 
sonally upon the lessons he here gives; he 
has carefully examined what has been writ- 
ten upon this subject, and is therefore in a 
position to give teachers and parents just 
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the book they want, and of which they do 
more than well to avail themselves. The 
contents are: ‘* Development in observa- 
tion ; Developing ideas of form...of draw- 
ing. ..of color...of number. ..of size. ..of 
weight...of sound...of the human body,.. 
of place; Physical training; Elementary 
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reading ; Naming and describing objects ; 
Developing ideas of the qualities of objects 
-.-of the materials, formation and resem- 
blance of objects; Development of moral 
ideas.” It isan eminently suggestive book, 
and every way helpful to those who have 
the care and training of little children. 
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Rev. ALLEN McLEAN died in Simsbury, 
Ct., March 19th, 1861, aged 80 years. He was 
vorn in North Bolton, (now Vernon,) Ct., on 
the 20th of June, 1781. He not unfrequently 
remarked that it was his privilege to look 
back on a long line of Christian ancestors. 
His parents were Alexander McLean and Jo- 
hannah Smith. 

He was twice married. (1) To Miss Sally 
Pratt, of East Hartford, on Jan. 21st, 1810. 
Their children were six in number. She died 
Oct. 27, 1831. (2) To Miss Nancy Morgan, 
of Plainfield, Ct.,on June 28th, 1833. She 
died Sept. 22, 1860, six months previous to 
his death. At the age of 19 he commenced 
the Christian life, and also a course of study 
preparatory to college, with Dr. Backus, of 
Somers. 

He graduated from Yale College in 1805; 
spent one year in the study of theology with 
Dr. Dwight, of New Haven, and afterwards 
continued these under the direction of Rev. 
Asahel Hooker, of Goshen. . 

His first and and only settlement was over 
the Congregational Church in Simsbury, Ct., 
in 1809, and he remained in this office till dis- 
missed by the council of death, making the 
time of his service for this Church more than 
half a century. 

In 1859 his people and his townsmen united 
in celebrating his semi-centennial anniversary, 
on which occasion was read a sermon of his 
preparation, giving a brief review of his labors. 
The expression of his feelings towards his 
people on this occasion, and their response to 
him, revealed that their mutual affection and 
confidence continued to the end of his days. 
To the end his people loved to call him “ Our 
Pastor.” For fifty years he kept his large 
and scattered parish united. The secret of 
his gaining and retaining this hold upon his 
people lay chiefly in the diligence and faith- 
fulness with which he performed his pastoral 
labors. 

In his review of his labors, he says: ‘I 
have commonly written my sermons for the 


Sabbath. I have written too many, and too 
hastily. My sermons ought to have been 
composed with greater care, and less in num- 
ber. To write one sermon a week is enough. 
For the other services let the young minister 
repeat an old discourse or preach extempora- 
neously. Onthe holy Sabbath I have com- 
monly preached three times. My third dis- 
course was unwritten. In seasons of revivals 
I have preached four or five times every week. 
I have preached in eighty private houses; in 
sixty churches; in thirty school-houses; a 
very large number of funeral sermons ; at the 
ordination of five ministers; at the funeral of 
four ministers; at the dedication of sixteen 
private houses; and at the parting interview 
of fifteen families, who have left us for other 
towns and States.” He also testifies to a 
wonderful work of grace among his people, 
in the fourth and fifth years of his ministry. 
Since then, he adds, there has been a season 
of refreshing once in about seven years. 

For many years he had a domestic school, 
part of the time teaching himself, and part 
hiring an instructor. 

And it can truly be said of him that he 
loved his work. He called it not unpleasant 
toil, but found delight init. He said to his 
colleague a few weeks previous to his death, 
“‘ Tf you do not soon preach a sermon from 
the words, ‘If a man desire the office of a 
Bishop, he desireth a good work,’ I shall.” 

In his half-century discourse he said, ‘Such 
is now my attachment to my people, and my 
love for my work, that I would gladly be car- 
ried back if I might pass my life in preaching 
again to you the glad tidings of salvation.” 

He was eminently a man of peace. He dis- 
liked all strife and controversy. Hence, while 
his convictions were positive and firm con- 
cerning the sins of intemperance and slavery, 
his controlling desires for peace and harmony 
rendered him conservative in his efforts for 
reform. 

His domestic virtues have been revealed to 
us both by those who have lived in his family 
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and by the Christian character of all his chil- 
dren. 

His afflictions were severe. His first wife he 
lost in the midst of her days—his first-born in 
the prime of his manhood—his sense of sight 
twelve years before his death, and his second 
wife, the guide and dependence of his blind- 
ness, six months before the days of his depen- 
dence ceased. These trials wrought in him 
an abiding spiritual frame of mind. 

The twelve years of his blindness were 
spent not ininactivity. Of course with this 
affliction he was assisted by a colleague. But 
still he thought, and prayed, and visited, and 
sometimes preached. In all these years it 
was his custom to keep some definite subject 
on his mind for daily contemplation, and by 
the aid of another’s pen many of these con- 
templations have been recorded. 

It is interesting to notice in these manu- 
scripts, amidst the contemplations of his lat- 
est days, a prayer for Abraham Lincoln, re- 
vealing, what his conversation told us, his 
deep interest in our national affairs. 

An illustration of his industry and activity 
we have in his being taken when he died from 
an unfinished sermon. 

His death was peaceful, not ecstatic, for he 
so feared presumption that he neyer dared ex- 
ult with greatest confidence. In a striking 
manner was exhibited in his death the fulfil- 
ment of that precept, ‘‘ Set thine house in or- 
der.” For when his children were gathered 
around his bed, to hear his farewell words, not 
having voice to speak but few he uttered, ‘Ii 
is written in the book,” referring to that re- 
cord of his meditations already noticed. He 
would add nothing to it, take naught away. 
He had given his dying counsels when in 
health, so that now, though voice was want- 
ing, he left not his work undone. 

The sermon delivered at his funeral was 
prepared by one among the dead—the late 
Rev. Jairus Burt, of Canton, Ct. When he 
was living, this aged father, thinking himself 
must go hence first, requested him to preach 
his funeral sermon. But Mr. Burt was taken 
first. Still he had prepared the sermon asked, 
and it was found when he was gone. So this 
aged father in the ministry, having outlived 
all his fellow laborers, had, as it were, one of 
them return from the dead to celebrate his 
memory. It was the ‘‘ memory of the righte- 
ous,”’ and all who knew him say: ‘*A good 
man has gone from us.” [Com. 





Rev. THOMAS SMITH, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Brewer Village, Me., 
died Sunday night, April 7, 1861. He had 
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been out of health for some months, but pro- 
secuted his labors till January last, He re- 
tired on Sunday night with no apprehension 
that death was near; but waked from a quiet 
sleep, spoke to his wife, rose up from the bed, 
and instantly dropped dead. 

He was born in Litchfield, Me., Aug. 17, 
1812. In early life he became the subject of 
renewing grace, and was desirous of obtaining 
an education for the Christian ministry. But 
being the youngest of the family, duty to his 
parents seemed to prevent, and detained him 
at home till he was 21 years of age. At that 
time an older brother, knowing his intense de- 
sire to preach the gospel, consented to take 
his place at home, while he, though destitute 
of pecuniary means, launched forth on his 
long contemplated enterprise. He came on 
foot to Bangor, and entered the classical 
school; and with little aid except his own en- 
ergy and tact completed his education, gradu- 
ating at Bowdoin College in 1840, and at the 
Bangor Theological Seminary in 1843. Sub- 
sequently he preached about two years in 
Cherryfield. In 1846 he was ordained pastor 
of the churches in Orrington and Brewer Vil- 
lage; in 1849 he became pastor of the latter 
church alone. Thus for the long period of 
over fifteen years he has labored as pastor in 
this field. And in these days, when ministe- 
rial labors are so multiplied, when the people 
are so fastidious in taste, when occasions of 
offence are so abundant, and the dissolution 
of the pastoral relation effected for causes so 
slight, it is no little commendation of a man 
to be able to sustain himself in one parish for 
so long a time. 

Mr. Smith was pre-eminently excellent as a 
pastor. He was abundant and faithful in his 
pastoral labors, so no interest of his parish 
escaped his careful attention. He was char- 
acterized by affectionateness and sympathy, 
by knowledge of men and tact in approaching 
them. People thought no man was equal to 
him at a funeral; and parents told how much 
he interested the children and youth. His 
success was greatly due to his intense interest 
in his work, and the unconquerable energy 
and perseverance with which he prosecuted 
his objects. He loved his people with intense 
warmth, and refused repeated solicitations to 
go to other spheres of labor, where a larger 
salary was offered ; in return, his people loved 
him. It is his commendation that, at the 
close of fifteen years’ labor in this community, 
he had the confidence and good-will of every 
member of his church and parish. Mr. Smith 
was a warm friend of the Theological Semi- 
nary, and an active laborer for its interests, 
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Late in the fall, hoping the change might ben- 
efit his health, he had obtained a temporary 
release from his parish, and had taken an 
agency to collect funds for the Seminary, 
which he prosecuted with eminent tact and 
success, till increasing illness prevented fur- 
ther effort. 

He was active and efficient in the County 
Conference, and his words were often remem- 
bered and spoken of with special interest. 
His last sermon was preached before the Con- 
ference in Bangor in January—an appoint- 
ment which, with characteristic fidelity, he 
felt bound, in spite of his feebleness, to fulfil. 

He was deeply interested in the churches of 
the vicinity, and was more extensively and in- 
timately known by them than most of the other 
pastors. And it is his commendation, that, 
having lived so long among these churches, 
and being so extensively known, he had, by 
the force of his character, commanded univer- 
sal respect and confidence. 

The suddenness of his death—awakened 
from sleep to consciousness for a moment, 
only to drop into the sleep of death—prevented 
his giving utterance to his feelings in antici- 
pation of his departure ; but during his illness 
he has been resigned to the will of God; and 
death found him, we doubt not, ready. 


“ The voice at midnight came ; 
Te started up to hear— 
A mortal arrow pierced his frame, 
He fell, but felt no fear. 
“ His spirit, with a bound, 
Left its encumbering clay ; 
His tent, at sunrise, on the ground 
A darkened ruin lay. 
* Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle ’s fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy!” 





Hon. SAMUEL CLARK died in Brattle- 
boro’ West, Vt., April 9, 1861, aged 84 years, 
1 month and 19 days. He was born in Leba- 
non, (now Columbia,) Ct., Feb. 28, 1777, and 
was a lineal descendant, in the seventh gene- 
ration, of Robert Cushman, who arrived at 
Plymouth, Nov., 1621, and who, previous to 
his departure for England as Agent for the 
Colony, preached the first sermon on the soil 
of New England. The mother of Samuel 
Clark was Sarah Cushman, born in Plympton, 
Ms., Nov., 1734, being a descendant of Rev. 
Isaak Cushman, the first minister of that town. 
She was married to Samuel Clark, at Lebanon, 
Ct., June, 1755, the issue of which marriage 
were seven sons and four daughters, the sub- 
ject of this notice being the nmth. He emi- 
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grated, at an early period, to Hampshire (now 
Franklin) County, Ms., where, and in the 
County of Windham, Vt., he was engaged suc- 
cessfully in the mercantile business, during 
the greater portion of his long and active life. 
Judge Clark, in politics, was of the Washing- 
ton school, and at various times represented 
the town in which he lived in the General As- 
sembly of Vermont, and in an after period, he 
was one of the Judges of the Court in Wind- 
ham Co., Vt. Consecrated to God in infancy 
by believing parents, he was early the subject 
of religious impressions, but it was not until 
1833 that he professed his faith in Christ, and 
united with the Congregational Church in 
West Brattleboro’, upon the ordinances of 
which he was a constant attendant, while he 
contributed liberally of his abundance to sus- 
tain the institutions of religion at home, and 
to spread the gospel abroad. 

Judge Clark was a man of strong intellect, 
united with great native energy, while truth- 
fulness, industry, prudence and integrity, 
strongly marked his character and movements, 
the result of which was usefulness, honor and 
wealth. He came to his grave “in a full age, 
like as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” 
The third day after his departure his remains 
were borne to the house of God, where he had 
during so many years worshiped, and after 
appropriate remarks by his pastor, from Gen. 
xv: 15, “And thou shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace; thou shalt be buried in a good old age,” 
all that was mortal of a good man was con- 
signed ‘to the house appointed for all living.” 





Rey. HORATIO FLAGG died of lung fever, 
in Coleraine, Ms., May 19, 1861, aged 63 years, 
3 months, and 25 days. He was a son of Dea. 
John, and Lucy (Stebbins) Flagg, and was 
born in Wilmington, Vt., Jan. 24, 1798. He 
fitted for college under the tuition of Rev. Mo- 
ses Hallock, of Plainfield, Ms., and was grad- 
uated at Amherst in 1825; studied theology 
with Rev. Theophilus Packard, D.D., of Shel- 
burne, and was ordained pastor of the Congre- 
gational. Church at Hubbardston, Vt., Jan. 24, 
1828. Rev. Charles Walker, D.D., of Rut- 
land, preached the sermon. From this pas- 
torate he was dismissed June 10, 1834. He 
was installed at Clarendon, Vt., June 29, 1855, 
Rey. Ira Ingraham, of Brandon, preaching on 
the occasion. He was dismissed from Claren- 
don Noy. 15, 1836, and immediately com- 
menced preaching at Coleraine, where he was 
installed May 3, 1837. Rev. Theophilus Pack- 
ard, Jr., of Shelburne preached the sermon. 
After a ministry there of about eleven years, 
asthmatic and bronchial difficulties disabled 
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him from preaching, and he was dismissed 
May 23, 1848. In 1851 he was the Represent- 
ative of Coleraine in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. P. H.W. 





Mrs. LYDIA (THOMPSON) DEXTER, 
widow of the late Rev. Elijah Dexter, of 
Plympton, Ms., died at the residence of her 
niece, in Sandwich, Ms., July 10, 1861, aged 
82 years, 4 months and 9 days. She was the 
eldest daughter of Hon. Isaac Thompson, and 
Mrs. Lucy (Sturtevant) Thompson, and was 
born in Middleborough, Ms., March 1, 1779. 
In May, 1824, she became the third wife of 
Mr. Dexter, then Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Plympton. After the death of her 
husband, in 1851, she returned to the place of 
her nativity, and resided mostly with a wid- 
owed brother and sister, in the house where 
she was born, until, on a visit to Sandwich, she 
sickened and died. She was a faithful Christ- 
ian, and earnestly endeavored to adorn the 
doctrine of the Saviour in every position which 
she occupied in life ; and will long be remem- 
bered by those for whose spiritual good she 
prayed and labored. She had no children. 





Rev. JOHN HOUGH, D.D., died in Fort 
Wayne, Ia., July 17, 1861, aged 77 years and 
11 months. 

He was a son of Dr. Walter and Martha 
(Lockwood) Hough, and was born in Stam- 
ford, Ct., Aug. 17, 1783. At the age of seven- 
teen, he entered the Sophomore Class at Yale, 
and was graduated in 1802. In 1804 he com- 
menced the study of theology with Rev. Moses 
C. Welch, D.D., of Mansfield, with whom he 
remained several months, after which he re- 
ceived instruction from Rev. Joel Benedict, of 
Plainfield, and Rev. Levi Hart, D.D., of Pres- 
ton, till the spring of 1805, when he joined a 
theological class under the instruction of Pres. 
Dwight. This was soon dispersed by an alarm 
of yellow fever, and he concluded his studies 
with his former teachers. In October, 1805, he 
was licensed by the Windham (Ct.) Associa- 
tion. 

In the summer of 1806 he went to Vermont, 
as a missionary of the Connecticut Missionary 
Society. He commenced preaching at Ver- 
gennes, so much to the edification of the peo- 
ple that in a few weeks he was invited to the 
pastorate of the Congregational Church. He 
accepted the call, and was ordained March 12, 
1807. Rev. Bancroft Fowler, of Windsor, 
preached the sermon. The Church was small, 
but gradually gained strength, and in 1810 ex- 
perienced a revival which brought in a number 
ofnew members. After a pastorate of a little 
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more than five years he was dismissed August 
25, 1812. 

In the following November he was appoint- 
ed Professor of the Greek and Latin languages 
in Middlebury College, and was connected 
with the College, in that and other professor- 
ships, for twenty-seven years. For eight years, 
from 1817 to 1825, he was Professor of Theol- 
ogy, the first and only one who has held that 
position at Middlebury. He was eminently 
successful and popular as an instructor. Saxe, 
in his poem at the Middlebury Semi-Centen- 
nial, thus speaks of him :— 


* And well I remember another, whose praise 

Were a suitable theme for more elegant lays, 

But even in numbers ungainly and rough, 

I must mention the name of our glorious Hough. 

Who does not remember? for who can forget, 

Till memory’s star shall forever have set, 

How he sat in his place unaffected and bold, 

And taught us more truths than the lesson had 
told— 

Gave a lift to “‘ Old Noll ” for the love of the right, 

And a slap at the Stuarts with cordial spite , 

And, quite in the teeth of conventional rules, 

Hurled his adjectives down upon tyrantsand fools. 

But chief he excelled in his proper vocation, 

Ot giving the classics a classic translation. 

In Latin and Greek he was almost oracular, 

And, what was more to his praise, understood the 
vernacular. 

Oh! ’t was pleasant to hear him make English of 
Greek, 

Till you felt that no tongue was inherently weak ; 

While Horace, in Latin, seemed quite underrated, 

And joyed, like Old Enoch, in being translated.” 


He left the College in 1839, and was for some 
months agent of the American Colonization 
Society in Western New York. In 1841 he re- 
moved to Ohio, and was installed June 24, 
1841, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Windham. Rev. Jonathan Hovey, of Con- 
neaut, preached the sermon. His labors at 
Windham were accompanied by a revival in 
1843, which added thirty-six to the Church. 
A healthy state of religion continued during 
his whole pastorate. His sight failing him so 
that he could not read, he was dismissed in 
1850, and resided for the rest of his life with 
one or the other of his sons, his blindness be- 
coming in a few years almost total. 

He received the degree of A. M. from Yale 
and Williams in 1807; and the degree of D. D. 
from Middlebury in 1845. 

He married, Nov. 19, 1812, Lucy Leavitt, 
daughter of David Leavitt, of Bethlehem, Ct., 
by whom he had one daughter, Martha Leay- 
itt, and two sons, John (M. C. 1838) and David 
Leavitt, (M. C. 1839.) Mrs. Hough died in Ft. 
Wayne, Ia., Feb. 11, 1859. 
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His published sermons are three; at the 
ordination of Rev. Daniel Haskell, in Burling- 
ton, Vt., April 10, 1810; at the ordination of 
Rev. Beriah Green, in Brandon, Vt., April 16, 
1823 ; before the Vermont Colonization Soci- 
ety at Montpelier, Oct. 18, 1826. He was one 
of the editors of The Adviser, or Vermont 
Evangelical Magazine, in 1814, and the sole 
editor in 1815. He published in the American 
Quarterly Register, Vol. iii., “‘ Mechanical La- 
bor combined with Study,” an address before 
the Mechanical Association of Middlebury 
College, Aug. 18, 1830. P. H. We 





Rev. DANA LAMB, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Springvale, Wis., died at 
the residence of his son, in Ripon, Wis., Aug. 
2, 1861, aged 60 years, 9 months, and 18 days. 

He was a son of Edmund and Rebecca (Me 
Masters) Lamb, and was born in Georgia, Vt., 
Oct. 14, 1800. He was graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, in 1825, and remained 
there as tutor two years, after which he stu- 
died theology with Rev. Josiah Hopkins, of 
New Haven, Vt., was licensed Feb. 10, 1830, 
by the Addison Association, of Shoreham, and 
commenced preaching at Bridport as a candi- 
date for settlement, Feb. 21, 1830. His minis- 
try proving very acceptable, he was ordained 
to the pastorate Feb. 16, 1831. Rev. Thomas 
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A. Merrill, D.D., of Middlebury, preached the 


sermon. Several powerful revivals were ex- 
perienced in Bridport during his labors there. 
One, in 1831, added seventy-four to the Church, 
and another, in 1836, added eighty. He was 
dismissed May 4, 1847. 

In the following fall he removed to Spring- 
vale, Wis., and immediately began to “ preach 
the gospel, not where Christ was named, lest 
he should build upon another man’s founda- 
tion.” For about seven years he preached half 
the time at Rosendale, or Alto. At each of 
these places he gathered a Church, and enjoyed 
one or more revivals. In 1855 the Church at 
Springvale called him to the pastorate, and he 
was installed Jan. 18; Rev. Dexter Clary 
preaching the sermon. Here he continued to 
labor till his death. 

He married, Feb. 8, 1831, Julia Maria Bell, 
daughter of Dennis Bell, of Weybridge, Vt., 
by whom he had Elizabeth Cordelia, born Oct. 
28, 1831; Dana C., born Apr. 29, 1834; Julia 
Maria, born Aug. 28, 1836; William Nash, 
born Feb. 10, 1839, died Jan. 21, 1847; Ed- 
ward Payson, born Cet. 5, 1840; Emma Hul- 
dah, born May 16, 1843, died Feb. 8, 1847; and 
William Nash, born F'eb. 25, 1847. Mrs. Lamb 
was born in Weybridge, Vt., Aug. 28, 1804, 
and died in Springvale, Wis., March 14, 1854. 

P. H.W. 








Evitors’ 


It is not to be supposed that every arti- 
cle, in the variety our pages contain, will 
meet the wishes of all our readers, Com- 
plaints have reached us about our statisti- 
cal records, and in reference to the details of 
church histories, like those of ** Windham 
County” and ‘ Western Reserve.” Yet 
many seize upon these as the gems among 
our best communications. Certainly they 
will be invaluable as contributions to the 
future histories of all our churches. 


Our biographical sketches of deceased . 


ministers fall under the sharp animadver- 
sion of some whose opinions are entitled to 
respect. Touching these, we subjoin the 
words of a highly esteemed Professor in 
one of our Theological Seminaries. He 
says: 

“T have no sympathy with somebody’s 
growlings at you for publishing these obitua- 
ries ; we want some brief sketch accessible of 
every Congregational minister who dies ; and 


Cable. 


I don’t care how many deacons, if they have 
been specially good ones, like Dea. Safford. I 
always read the Necrology, first thing. What 
an amount of self-sacrifice, of conquering diffi- 
culties, of fervent and pure-minded endeavor 
in the life of almost every minister! Who 
would grudge a page or two to commemorate 
such a life? The Quarterly is just what we 
need, and cannot be dispensed with. And it is 
conducted right.” 





We have put this number of the Quarter- 
ly through the press under peculiar circum- 
stances. Ere it was half printed one of our 
beloved co-laborers finished our first arti- 
cle and his last, and entered upon his final 
rest. Another of the quarto has been act- 
ing the patriot and the chaplain, instead of 
the pastor and editor. And a third has 
been seriously afflicted, and confined for 
weeks, with troubles which brought him 
into closer sympathy with our ancient 
friend, Job, than was comfortable to him, 
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or helpful to the work in hand. If here 
and there a typographical error shall be de- 
tected, it is because the sheet containing it 
did not pass under his careful supervision. 
On the whole, wz like this number. 

The character of Increase Mather is 
beautifully set forth in the first article, and 
is valuable for this reason, as well as for 
the fact that it is the last of Dr. Clark’s 
‘*Lessons from the Past.” ‘The New 
England Zone,” by Dr. Kitchel, is eminent- 
ly pertinent to the times, and will be read 
with interest. The ‘ Ministers’ Meeting 
of New London County,” by one of the 
Fathers in the Ministry, whose semi-cen- 
tennial, we are happy to see, has just been 
celebrated, is not precisely the kind of arti- 
cle this journal publishes, because it is 
not, and does not profess to be, a complete 
history initself. Yet itis so racy, conversa- 
tional, truthful and interesting to those, es- 
pecially, who know most of the men named, 
that we cheerfully give it a place. 

The discussion of Mr. Kedzie upon the 
Theological Seminary at Chicago intro- 
duces some important thoughts in connec- 
tion with the subject of education for the 
ministry. His points are well put, and de- 
serve consideration. It is well that they 
should be placed on permanent record. 


The Minutes of different State Associa- 
tions and Conferences begin to reach us. 
We cannot too highly commend the great 
improvement thus far most apparent in all. 
The Illinois Minutes are almost a volume, 
and if the Statistical Secretary shall ‘go 
on unto perfection,” he will give to his 
State in particular, and to the public in 
general, a most valuable record. Ohio is 
coming all right. Bro. White has a great 
unfinished work before him. He will de- 
serve more than well if in his next issue he 
can give us returns from at the Congrega- 
tional Churches in that great central State ; 
churches connected with Presbytery, and 
those that are still independent, as well as 
those that are associated. The Minutes of 
the General Association of Connecticut are 
a model. Every church is reported, and 
all there is ¢o it, and about it, that an out- 
sider would care, or ought to know, is in 
black and white. Give us such Minutes 
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from all our States, and it were easy to make 
up the annual history of the denomination. 

We most earnestly entreat all Scribes of 
State bodies to forward their minutes to 
the ‘*Congregational Quarterly, Chauncy 
Street, Boston, Ms.,” at their earliest con- 
venience. We cannot report their statistics 
in the January number, unless they are 
soon in hand. 


We must once more, and most importu- 
nately, beseech our Ministers to send us 
the fact of their dismission—if it occurs— 
and its date; the fact of their ordination 
or installation, its date, by whom the ser- 
mon is preached and the ordaining or in- 
stalling prayer is offered; the fact of their 
marriage, time and place, by whom and to 
whom ; the fact of the decease of any bro- 
ther minister, with such an obituary notice 
as our Necrology can contain. If these 
items could be secured to our ‘ Congrega- 
tional Quarterly Record,” punctually and 
universally, it would soon be and always 
be of inestimable value. As we are not 
ubiquitous, we cannot secure them without 
aid. Will not the Scribes of local Con- 
ferences and Associations see that such 
items are forwarded on their occurrence 
within their respective limits ? 

We desire very much to obtain for the 
same ‘* Record” the fact of the organiza- 
tion of any new Congregational Church— 
time, place, and number of members. If 
we could, every three months, give this 
list complete, it would be looked over by our 
readers with surprise and delight. Will 
not anybody cognizant of the “ fact,”’ trans- 
mit it to our address without delay? Such 
an one would do good service to our Zion 
at large. Not one half of these organiza- 
tions are reported any where, and hence 
are not placed within our reach. It is but 
a small tax on any one to transmit such 
items, and we know many would gladly do 
it, if they did not suppose some one else 
would, and thus it fails to be transmitted 
at all. If all will take a little interest in 
these several particulars, all will share in 
the benefits. 


The reading public are soon to havea 
treat in the third volume of the “ Puritans, 
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or the Church, Court and Parliament of 
England, &c., by Samuel Hopkins,” from 
those enterprising publishers, Messrs. Gould 
& Lincoln; also, in «A Memorial Volume 
of the first fifty years of the American 
Board,” by Rev. R. Anderson, D.D., (460 
pages, 8vo. $1,) from the American Tract 
Society of Boston. These books will be 
on sale by the time these lines meet the eye 
of the reader. The first two volumes of 
the ‘* Puritans”’ have already been noticed. 
To the third, with the ** Memorial Volume,” 
we will pay our regards in our next issue. 


In the present unsettled state of finance 
in general, and the utter destitution of cap- 
ital on the part of the publishers of the 
Quarterly, as publishers, they have deemed 
it not only prudent, but zecessary, to ask 
and insist upon payment in advance IN ALL 
casEs. The first number for 1862 will not 
be sent, therefore, until the dollar is re- 
ceived, And may we not hope that our 
patrons will not only send their own sub- 
scriptions, but each obtain at least one sub- 
scriber besides? And the sooner we can 
be encouraged by such remittances, the 
sooner can we profitably and hopefully 
enter upon the work which we have hith- 
erto pursued only—‘* under difficulties.” 


Arrangements for filling the place of Dr. 
Clark are not yet completed. In the mean 
time the surviving editors have the fullest 
assurances of abundant aid in filling the 
pages of this periodical. The best writers 
of our denomination most kindly volunteer 
their services. Our readers may be quite 
sure of no deficiency in this respect. 
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Volume IY. will open with a steel por- 
trait of our late lamented co-laborer, Rev. 
Joseph 8. Clark, D.D., engraved in the 
highest style of the art expressly for this 
work, followed by a carefully prepared 
recerd of his life and character, from an 
eminent pen. An interesting article, on 
“Church Architecture for the Masses,” by 
Rev. George F. Magoun, of Lyons, Io., 
will be inserted. Also, ‘* Recent Discov- 
eries in regard to the Plymouth Pilgrims,” 
with a wood-cut of John Robinson’s house 
in Leyden, by Rev. H. M. Dexter. Per- 
haps the most valuable article in the num- 
ber will be a most carefully prepared paper 
on “Puritans and Presbyterians,” by one 
who knows both well. Let none fear for 
the Statistics because our most highly figu- 
rative associate has **gone to the wars.” 
They are in good hands, and if he can be 
outdone in this direction, we are bound to 
do it. 


Vol. III. will be immediately bound in 
exact correspondence with Vols. ‘I. and IL., 
and our subscribers can exchange their 
numbers, if perfect, for the bound volume, 
by paying twenty-five cents. 


If any one may chance to have No. 1, of 
Vol. I., which he does not care to retain, 
he will confer a great favor upon us by 
sending it to our address—‘‘ Congregational 
Quarterly, Chauncy Street, Boston,”—at our 
expense, 


We can still furnish new subscribers with 
the three volumes of the Quarterly, bound, 
at $1,25 a volume, or in numbers at $1,00. 








Congregautisnal 


Churches Formed. 
April 3. At OXFORD, Wis. 
July 8. At BOLIVAR, N. Y. 


13 members. 


“ 3. At SOMERSET, Ms. 22 members. 


Aug. 21. At NEW LENOX, Ill. 19 members. 


Sept. 5. At SOUTH GROTON, (Groton Junction, ) 
Ms. 20 members. 
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Pastors Dismissed. 


June 20. Rev. E. W. CLARK, from the Ch. in 
Auburndale, Ms. 
‘© 95 Rey. P. C. HEADLEY, from the 2d Ch. 
in Greenfield, Ms. 
July 2. Rev. BAALIS SANFORD, from Trinitarian 
Cong Ch , East Bridgewater, Ms. 


‘“ 9, Rev. WILLIAM J. BATT, from the Ch. 
in Stoneham, Ms. 
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July 10. Rev. 8: D. COCHRAN, from the Ch. in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“ 23. Rev. E. B. FOSTER, from the John St. 
Ch., Lowell, Ms. 





Ministers Ordained, or Enstalled. 


April 23. Rev. J. MONTEITH, JR., over the Ch. 
in Jackson, Mich. Sermon by Rev. 8S. D. 
Cochran, of Ann Arbor. Installing Prayer by 
Rey. Mr. Lathrop, of Jackson. 


May 1. Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, ordained at 
Clearwater, Min. Sermon ;by Rey. A. S. 
Fiske, St. Paul, Min. 


8. Mr. FREDERICK OXNARD, over the Ch. 
at Moline, Ill. Sermon by Rev. J. L. Corning, 
of Chicago. Ordaining prayer by Rev. A. B. 
Hitchcock, former pastor. 


8. Rev. LEVI G. MARSH, installed over Ist 
Ch. in Brewer, Me. 


14. Mr. WILLIAM A. SMITH, over the Ch. 
in Rockland, Me. Sermon by Rev. George 
Shepard, D.D. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Thurston. 


28. Mr. JOHN MILTON HOLMES, over the 
Ast Ch. in Jersey City, N. J. Sermon by Prof. 
Austin Phelps, D.D., of Andover, Ms. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. Leonard Swain, D.D., of 
Providence, R. I 


23. Rev. H. Q. BUTTERFIELD, over the Ch. 
at Great Falls, N.H. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Smyth, of Brunswick, Me. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Bradford, of Salmon Falls, N. H. 


June 5. Mr. D. W. COMSTOCK, ordained over the 
Churches of Wayland and Hopkins, Mich. 
Sermon by Rev. E. Taylor, of Kalamazoo. 


“ 5. Mr. CLARK HANCOCK, over the Ch. at 
Como, Ill. Sermon by Prof. Fisk, of Chicago 
Seminary. Ordaining, prayer by Rev. W. E. 
Holyoke, Polo, Ill. 


“ 19. Mr. EDWARD K. WALKER, of New 
Haven, ordained in that city as Chaplain of 
the 4th Ct. Regiment. 


“ 20. Mr. CHARLES A. HARVEY, over the 
Deer Park Cong. Ch. in Vermontville, Il. 
Sermon by Prof. Fisk, of Chicago. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. M. K. Whittlesey, of Otta- 
wa, Ill. 


‘ 25. Mr. SETH C. BRACE, ordained over the 
Ch. in Bethany, Ct. Sermon by Rev. John 
Todd, D.D., of Pittsfield, Ms. 


25. Mr. H. M. DANIELS, ordained over the 
Ch. at Winnebago, Ill. Sermon by Rev. J. E. 
Walton, of Rockford. 


26. Rev. J. EASTMAN, installed over the Ch. 
in Danville, Vt. Sermon by Rev. E. C. Cum- 
mings 

26. Rev. IREM W. SMITH, over the Ch. in 
Southfield, Ms. Sermon by Rev. A. Pickett. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. N. H. Eggleston, of 
Stockbridge, Ms. 


27. Mr. JAMES H. WATERMAN, over the 
Ch. in Pewaukee, Wis. Sermon by Rev. Wm. 
De Los Love, of Milwaukee. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. J. T. Marsh, of Hartland. 


July 2. Mr. MOSES P. PARMLEE, ordained at 
Underhill, Vt., as Chaplain of the 3d Vt. Regi- 
ment. 

“ 3. Rev. S.J. HUMPHREY, installed over Ist 
Ch. in Beloit, Wis. 

“ 10. Rev. S. P. LEEDS, installed over the Ch. 
in Hanover, (Dartmouth College,) N. H. Ser- 
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mon by Rev. H. B. Smith, D.D., of N. Y. The- 
ological Seminary. 


July 12. Mr. J. D. HOPEWOOD, ordained as As- 
sociate Pastor with Rev. J. D. Hoyt, over the 
Ch. in Coventry, N. Y. 


18. Mr. WILLIAM H. WEBB, ordained over 
the Ch. at Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 


21. Mr. C. C. HUMPHREY, ordained over 
the Church in Austin, Min. Sermon by Rev. 
J. C. Strong, of St. Charles, Min. 


80. Mr. S. F. FREELAND, over the Ch. in 
Peacedale, R.I. Sermon by Prof, Porter, of 
New Haven, Ct. Ordaining prayer by Kev. E. 
Phelps, D.D., of Kingston, R. 1. 


81. Mr. LEWIS E. MATSON, over the Ch. 
in Racine, Wis. Sermon by Rev. C. D. Helmer. 
Ordaining prayer by Kev. C. J. Hutchins, of 
the Presbyterian Ch., Racine. 


Aug. 1. Rev. G. W. NOYES, installed over the 2d 
Ch. in Fairhaven, Ct. 
“ 6 Mr. CHARLES F. BOYNTON, ordained as 
an Evangelist, at Oldtown, where he is now a 
supply. Sermon by Rev. Geo. Shepard, D.D. 


8. Mr. WILLIAM L. BRAY, ordained over 
the 1st Ch. in Aurora, Ill. 


8. Mr. LYMAN BARTLETT, ordained over 
the Ch. in Morrisville, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 
W. H. Lord, of Montpelier, Vt. 


14. Mr. HENRY MARTYN VAILL, over the 
Ch. in Staffordville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Jos. 
Vaill, D.D., of Palmer, Ms. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Charles Bentley, of Willington. 


15. Rev. J. W. HOUGH, installed over the 
Ch. in Williston, Vt. 

18. Mr. EDWARD L. CLARK, ordained at 
Old South Ch., Boston, as Chaplain of 12th 
Mass. (Col. Webster’s) Regiment. Sermon by 
Rev. George W. Blagden, D.D., of Boston. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Joseph A. Copp, 
D.D., of Chelsea. 


23. Mr. WILLIAM W. DAVENPORT, over 
the Ch. in Danielsonville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, of Roxbury, Ms. Ordaining 
prayer by Rey. Mr. Tillotson, of Putnam, Ct. 


28. Mr. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, over the 
Ch. at Augusta, Me. Sermon by Rev. George 
Richards, of Litchfield, Ct. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Benj. Tappan, D.D., of Augusta, Me. 


.12. Mr. HENRY A. STEVENS, over the Ch. 
in Melrose, Ms. Sermon by Rey. J. W. Well- 
man, of Newton. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
William Barrows, of Reading. 





fHlinisters fHarvied. 


April 29. In Biddeford, Me., by Rev. Charles Ten- 
ney, Kev. HENRY K. CRAIG, of Bucksport, 
to Miss HARRIET R. TENNEY, of Plymouth, 
Towa. 


June 4. In Waldoboro’, Me., Rev. HENRY M. 
VAILL, of Staffordville, Ct., to Miss MAR- 
THA C., daughter of Dea. R. C. Webb, of W. 


5. In Kingston, N. J., by Rev. Thomas L. 
Janeway. D.D., Rev. NATHANIEL L. UP- 
HAM, of Manchester, Vt , to Miss ANNIE H. 
JANEWAY, daughter of the officiating Cler- 
gyman. 


‘© 6. In Monson, Ms., by Rev. Dr. Coleman, of 
Middletown, Ct., assisted by Rev. Dr. Ely, of 
Monson, Rev. J. L. DUDLEY, of Middletown, 
Ct., to ELIZA M., daughter of the officiating 
Clergyman. 
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June 7. In Portland, Me., by Rev. Geo. L. Walker, 
Rev. CHARLES B. RICE, of Saco, to CLAIRE 
A. LORD, of Portland. 


19. In Bucksport, Me., by Rev. H. Craig, Rev. 
SIMON C. HIGGINS, of Turner, to Miss 
MARY J. GARDNER, of Brewer. 


. 1. In Littleton, N. H., Rev. GEORGE I. 
BARD, of Waterford, Vt., to Miss JERUSHA 
E. PARKER, of Littleton. 


6. In Roxbury, Ms.. at the Dudley St. Baptist 

Ch., by Rev. J. W. Olmstead, (Editor of the 
Watchman and Reflector,) Kev. GEORGE B. 
SPALDING, Pastor elect of the Cong. Ch. in 
Vergennes, Vt., to Miss SARAH L., daughter 
of the officiating Clergyman. 


19. In Cape Elizabeth, Me., by Rev. Mr. 
Walker, assisted by Rev Mr. Gray, Rev. 
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cox, Rey. A. L. CHAPIN, D.D., President of 
Beloit College, Wis., to Miss FANNY L. COIT, 
of N. L. 


Sept. 2. In East Boston, Ms., by Rev. H. B. Hooker, 
D.D., Rev. ASAHEL M. HOOKER, of Bristol, 
Ct., to Miss MARY JOHNSON, of Monmouth, 
Kansas. 





SElinisters Beceased. 


June 26. In New Portland, Me., Rev. E. 8. HOP- 
KINS, aged 49. 


July 18. In Red Wing, Min., Rev. JAMES Mc- 
HOSE. 


Aug. 4. In Fitzwilliam, N. H., Rev. ABRAHAM 
JENKINS, aged 50. 


AUGUSTUS F. BEARD, to ELIZA, daughter 
of Col. John Goddard. « 


17. In South Plymouth, Ms., Rev. JOSEPH 
26. In New London, Ct., by Rev. G. B. Wil- 8 


. CLARK, D.D.; aged 60. 








American Congregational Anion. 


The Trustees of the American Congregational Union have done very little for the last five 
months. Receipts have been so small, and appropriations had been already made so far beyond 
receipts when the financial war-spasm seized our churches, that they have not ventured on far- 
ther liabilities. Appropriations have been made to only three churches, and to these in small 
amounts. During this time our Treasury has paid to Black Earth, Wis., balance, $150; to 
Atchison, Kan., $500: to Mill Creek, O., $150, from the Phillips Church, South Boston, Ms. ; 
to Congregational Church, Edwards Co., IIl., $100, from two members of the Phillips Church, 
South Boston; to Ossawatomie, Kan., $250; to Westfield, Wis., through Dea. A. Kimball, 
of Boston, Ms., $200; to New London, Wis., $250 ; total, $1,600. Our pledges are not yet all 
redeemed, nor are they yet so nearly redeemed that we dare venture on farther appropriations. 
This is peculiarly embarrassing, especially as calls are so numerous, and some of them so 
pressingly urgent. It has been supposed by many that few, if any, of our feeble churches would 
think of building in these trying times, and therefore there would be little need of contributions 
for this object. But thus far the reverse has been true. Never, since this organization began 
its church-building work, has it been so flooded with applications for immediate help as within 
these last four months. Some had begun to build and could not suspend; and others are 
plainly foreseeing that they must either build or disband. Moreover, labor is now very cheap, 
and the most of building materials are cheap; hence there are strong inducements to ‘rise 
up and build.” 

Never was there a time in our history when a little money would do so much good, relieve 
so much want, make glad so many sincere Christian hearts, and lift so heavy burdens from so 
many Christian shoulders, as at the present time. If, at the expense of great self-denial, any 
now give, they may know that such gifts meet and relieve imperious necessities, and secure 
lasting benefits. And is there any good reason why such gifts should not be made? What 
though they now cost sacrifices never before endured? The Master plainly and loudly calls 
upon us to go up and possess the land, and relieves us by no exemptions in times of war or of 
pressure in the money market. And if at great inconvenience we fulfill His behests, His pro- 
mises assure us of abundant amends. Nothing will be lost; nay, very much will be gained. 
If in faith we meet His claims, He will see to it that, in nothing shall our highest interests be 
endangered. 

ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY. 
CuetsgA, Ms., Sept. 17, 1861. 





ERRATA.— On p. 822, 5th line from foot-note, for ‘‘ Trojans,” read ‘‘ Greeks.” 
p. 835, first column, 6th line from bottom, for ‘* Boyes,” read ‘* Boies.” 








REV. JOSEPH 8S. CLARKE, D.D. 


THE good man sleeps his last sleep. Death has invaded our little circle. The 
first name on our list of four is “ starred,” and henceforth will appear there no more. 
We had confidently leaned upon the fallen one as upon a strong tower. While we 
knew, yet we would not allow ourselves to think, he was mortal. His first, and 
freshest, and most vigorous thoughts were upon filling and sending forth the pages 
of this periodical. Our readers need not our testimony to the ability with which he 
wrote. They will, with us, mourn a common loss. His great love for the principles 
and church polity of the Fathers of New England, led him to study and master 
their history as few have done. His strong memory gave him easy command of 
what he read. With unusual perspicuity and compactness he set foath in his “ Les- 
sons from the Past,” and in his other articles, interesting and important truths, from 
which many will profit. We look around us every whither, and ask: Where is the 
Elisha to take his mantle, and fill his place ? His relations to the Quarterly, to the 
Library Association, to the College of which he was a Trustee, and whose unfinished 
History had just been placed in his hands, as ‘he man to complete it; to our feeble 
churches in Massachusetts, for which he had so long labored ; to the Alumni of An- 
dover Theological Seminary, whose personal history he knew so well, and whose 
Necrology he so skillfully prepared ; to the cause of Christ at large,—to say nothing 
of his lovely family circle, made his life an important life, and his death to be wide- 
ly felt. 

We attempt no eulogy of our co-laborer, not even a biographical sketch, on this 
mourning page. Our next number will record that. Our hearts must speak out a 
few words as these sheets go to press. The first article in this number is from his 
unwearied pen. He had just written the last pages of manuscript when he lay down 
to die. The proof-sheet of those last pages was waiting his revision, while the death- 
sweat was gathering upon his manly brow. He never saw them. A fitting close of 
his earthly toils, to erect a monument to a character he exceedingly loved, and which, 
in many respects, he very much resembled ! 

JosepH S. CLarK was born at Plymouth, Ms., Dec. 19, 1800. He was religi- 
ously educated. His mother, in her one hundredth year, survives him. He became 
a Christian when young. He graduated at Amherst College in the class of 1827, 
and at the Theological Seminary, Andover, in 1842. He was settled at Sturbridge, 
Ms., the same year; and was greatly blessed in his ministry there of over seven 
years. For eighteen years he was a successful Secretary of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. In 1857, he resigned that office, and was appointed Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Congregational Library Association, a position quite con- 
genial to his taste, especially as it afforded him so good an opportunity to gather up 
and arrange, so as to preserve, memorials of the Puritans, in books, pamphlets, man- 
uscripts, paintings, &c. 

He was literally diligent in business, while he was fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord. When most men, with his disease, would have felt excused from any labor, 
he would not take even needed rest. He has frequently said to one of our number, 
“Tt is my daily prayer that I may not outlive my usefulness; I shall work while it 
is possible for me to work, and when I cannot work, may the Lord let me go to my 
rest.” And within the last six months he has often expressed his entire trust in 
Christ ; his abiding peace and submission under the prospect of disappointed hopes. 
He fell in his armor, as he had desired. He labored to the last. On Saturday, 
August 17, he was not, for God had taken him. So He giveth his beloved sleep ! 
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THE NEW HYMN BOOK AND HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 
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The importance of the adoption of THE BEST Hymn Book; that which most 
fully and conveniently meets the wants of Christian worship, must be evident to every 
one who reflects that, excepting the inspired Volume, it is the only book used in the 
services of the sanctuary ; that it is used in every service, and that it provides the for- 
mule for so large a portion of Christian worship and culture. Certainly the Hymn 

300k exercises vast influence in the formation and development of Christian charac- 


ter. The publishers respectfully invite attention to 
THE SABBATH HYMN BOOK, 
THE SABBATH TUNE BOOK, 
THE SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


For the Service of Song in the House of the Lord, 


By EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D., AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., and 
LOWELL MASON, Doctor of Music. 

This series is now complete, and the various editions of each book afford facilities 
on the one hand to those who find it necessary to consult economy, and on the other to 
those who desire large, clear print and elegant bindings. Tur Hymn Book is far- 
nished, at retail, at prices varying from 564 cents to $4.50 each; Tue Hymn AND 
Tune Book at from 80 cents to $4.50 each. Tur Saspsatu Scnoot Hymn AND 
Tune Book (at cost of manufacture,) from $6 to $12.50 per hundred. 

Each book in the series is complete in itself The Hymn Book is adapted to choir 
or congregational singing, and may be used in connection with any tune book. The 
Tune Book may be used with any hymn book. 

The very large number of emphatic testimonials to the excellence of these books from 
eminent sources in the United States, the Canadas, and in England; the wide extent 
to which they have already been introduced, and the increasing satisfaction with which 
they are used, afford abundant evidence of their great merit and adaptedness to the 
wants of the churches. 

The publishers will be glad to send to any one desiring them, pamphlets containing 
full descriptions of these books, with very numerous testimonials to their value. 


PUBLISHED BY MASON BROTHERS, 
Nos. 5 & 7 Mercer Street, New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


IS PUBLISHED FOR THE PROPRIETORS BY 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, No. 5 Beekman st., New York. 


TERMS. 


$2.00 per annum, in advance.—$2.50 after three months.—$3.00 after six months. 
a .: <<a 
EACH PAPER CONTAINS A SERMON BY 


REV. BENRY WARD BEDPCH PDR. 


Among our Correspondents are 
REV. S. H. TYNG, D. D., 
REV. T. L. CUYLER, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
HORACE GREELY, 


BAYARD TAYLOR, &C. &C. 


The Independent has the largest circulation of any 
Religious Paper in the World. 





MORE DICTIONARIES. 
1,500 Pictorial Illustrations ! 


We have made a contract with the Publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, by which 
we shall be permitted to offer said book, after the first of January, as a premium 
or gratuity to every person who will either send us rive new subscribers for one 
year, or one new subscriber for five years, with Ten dollars, which amount, in all 
cases, must accompany the order. The present rush to obtain this extraordinary 


premium is a pretty good evidence that it is greatly appreciated. 
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RECENT VALUABLE WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 





With an Introduc- 


Muller’s Life of Trust. 
D.D. 12mo. Cloth. 


tion by Francis Wayland, 
$1.25. 


(G>This is one of the most remarkable and popu- 
lar books of the day. More than six thousand copies 
have already been disposed of. 


Gibson’s Year of Grace; a History of the 
Revival in Ireland. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


A soul-stirring record of a wonderful work. 


Hackett’s Illustrations of Scripture. A 
new edition, thoroughly revised. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 
“Trustworthy, and better than a thousand ‘ Evi- 

dences.’ ”»—[ Rufus Choate. 


Masson’s Life and Times of John Mil- 
on. Vol. I. 1608 to 1639. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 
$2.75 
“An etsborate, erudite, and magnificent work.”’>— 

(Independent. 

Bateman’s Life of Bishop Wilson. With 
Portraits, Maps and Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. $3.00 


A noble biography of a remarkable man. 


Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. 
With elegant Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
A beautiful and popular book. 


First Things : or, development of Church Life. 
By Baron Stow, D.D. 16mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 
“An admirable exposition of the principles and 

spirit of the New Testament, as seen in the lives of 

the first Christians.’’—[Independent. 

Christian Brotherhood. By Baron Stow, D.D. 
16mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 

Prof. Phelps’s ‘ Still Hour.’ 
edition. 16mo. Cloth. 38 cents. 

Little Mary; an Illustration of the Power of 
Jesus to save even the Youngest. Introduction 
by Dr. Stow. 16mo. Cloth. 8lcents. (Just pub- 
lished.) 

This is a charming story of the recent precious 
Christian experience of a child of thirteen years. 
The Christian’s Daily Treasury. By Rev. 

E. Temple. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

“Tt is altogether an admirable work.” 

[Dr. Sprague. 

The Suffering Saviour. By Fred. W. Krum- 
macher, D.D. I2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Kitto’s History of Paletine. 
lustrations. 12mo0. Cloth. $1.2 
An elaborate and truly valuable am 

Evenings with the Doctrines. By Nehe- 
miah Adams, D.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

“ We know of no work on Theology which meets so 
many of the modern heresies.” 
(Christian Intelligencer. 

The School of Christ : or Chistianity Viewed 
in its Leading Aspects. By Rev. A. R. L. Foote. 
16mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 

The Great Day of Atonement : or, Medita- 
tions and Prayers on the Last Twenty-four Hours 
of the Sufferings and Death of our Lord and Savior 
Jegns Christ. Translated from the German of 
Charlotte Elizabeth Nebelin, 16mo. Cloth. 75 
cents. 


Thirty-second 


With 200 Il- 





Cruden’s : ces Concordance. 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.00 


Invaluable in every family, and very cheap. 
Eadie’s Puetstieal Concordance. 
Cloth. $3.00 
This work conteius the whole Bible under classified 
heads or topics. 
Thornton’s Palpit of the Revolution. 
With copious Historical Notes and Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


Annual of Scientific pineovery, So for 1861. 
roe by David A. Wells, A 2m Cloth. 
$1 25. 


8yvo. 


The Puritans: or, The Church, Court and Par- 
liament of England during the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. Royal 
8vo. Vols. I.andII. $2.50 each. (Vol, III. now 
ready.) 

Moral Philosophy ; Including Theoretical and 
Practical Ethics. By Joseph Haven, D.D. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


Lectures on Metaphysics. 
Hamilton. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 
Lectures on Logic. By Sir William Hamilton. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth. $300. 
(G> The above two volumes are of the first impor- 
tance to every scholar. 


The Greyson Letters. 
Author of ** The Eclipse of Faith.” 
1.25. 


By Sir William 
$3.00. 


By Henry Rogers, 
12mo. Cloth. 


“ The genius of the author sparkles on every page.” 
(Meth. Prot. 

The Historical Evidences of the Truth 

of the Scripture Records, With Special 

Reference to the Doubts and Discoveries of Modern 

He By George Rawlinson, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. 


“A noble book, of the profoundest interest and 
value.”’—[Boston Courier. 


Essays in Biography and Criticism. By 
Peter Bayne, M.A., Author of “* The _— 
Life, Social and Individual.” In 2 vols. 12m 
Cloth. $1.25 each. 

“The powerful hand of a great master is visible in 
all these pages.’’—[Pres. Banner. 

Benefit of Christ’s Death. By Aonio Pa- 
leario. 16mo. Cloth. 388 cents. 

A oes testimony to the truth as it is in 

Christ 

Limits of Religious Thought Examined. 
By H. L. Mansel, B.D. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

The Headship of Christ, and the Righte of 
the Christian People ; a Collection of Essays, His- 
torical and Descriptive Sketches, &c. By Hugh 
Miller. With a Preface by Peter Bayne. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. (Nearly ready.) 

The Evening of Life: or, Light and Comfort 
amidst the Shadows of Declining Years. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

The Better Land: or, The Believer’s Journey 
and Future Home. By Rey. A. C. Thompson. 
12mo. Cloth. 85 cents. 

Heaven. By James William Kimball. With ele- 
gant vignette title-page. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


(> Any work sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 





CAST STEEL. 


These Bells have now an established reputation. Their chief advantages over others are— 

1. Superior strength—Cast Steel being avowedly the strongest of all metals. 

2. A Steel Bell of the same diameter, : and giving as great a volume of sound as a Composi- 
tion Bell, weighs much less. (See Table below. ) 

3. The tone of a Steel Bell penetrates to a greater mi and is at the same time rich and 
musical, closely resembling that of a good Composition Bell 

4, The price is from five to eight cents per pound cheaper. 

5. They are not affected by the severest frosts, nor melted or injured in tone in case of fire. 

Each Bell is fully warranted for a year, with’ proper usage, and if broken after that time, 
half price will be allowed in exchange for a new one—consequently a second Steel Bell will be 
20 to 30 per cent. cheaper than a second Composition Bell. 

These Cast Steel Bells should not be confounded with the “Amalgam,” or ‘ Steel Compo- 
sition’ Bells, so called, being entirely different from either. 

Old Composition Bells are taken in exchange, at full mz urket prices. 

The advantages of these Bells on the score of economy will be more fully seen by the follow- 
ing Table, to which attention is particularly directed. 


Comparati ive Table of Estimated Weights: and Prices of Bells. 





CAST STEEL BELLS. COMPOSITION BELLS. ~ 


Diameter. Weight. | Price. | Cost. Diameter. | Weight. | Price. | | ~ Cost. 





18inches.| 100 tbs. 25 00 5 18 inches.| a tbs. | 30 cts. 
2 bs 130 82 50 | 20 oe 


| 

22 ie |: ae 5 00 | 22 6 a 
_ ee ie Ble : 3250 9 24 § ot 
126: | S30 32 50 | 26 See 
| 28 | 385 | E 6 25 3 oo 
} 460 * 5 00 0 ¢ 500 % 
| 550 “ 87 50 Fé ‘ 00 s 
| 660 5 00 F 8 

| 875 

| 1,100 | . 5 00 
| 1,600 | 00 
| 2. 
18 2° 





300 | . 575 00 
300 | ‘ 825 00 | 60 4,500 ‘¢ 1,35 00 50 00 | 

















(> Circulars, with full Selinitittiins Prices, Recommendations, &c. will be 


furnished on application to 
NAYLOR S&& COQ., 
80 State St., Boston. —— 101 John St., New York. —— 520 Commerce St., Phila. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 
Herewith we greet with the last No. of Vol. IIE. of. the Conerega- 


TIONAL QuaRTERLY. We flatter ourselves that we have redeemed our pledges, 

‘ and so far met your expectations that we have, at least, well earned our dollar, 

We are sorry to say that our receipts do not yet pay the printer and binder. 

We still work for nothing, and have a small arrearage to foot up at the end of 

the year.. The first part of this alternative we can easily bear ; the last part 

is beginning to be-onerous. “Still we do not despair of the Quarrgnty ; and 

we cannot consent either to diseontinue it, or to raise the price, notwithstanding 

we foresee a hatd financial year for the most of our readers as. well as for our- 

selves. The facts, the histories; the discussions, the statistics, and the me- 

mentos of the beloved and honored dead we preserve, are too precious to our 

denomination to admit ’of*a suspension, for one year even: If, therefore, you 

will send us your dollar, and persuade at least one friend or neighbor to send 

his also, we can. enter another vear with confidence of complete success. We 

have now a larger list of subscribers than ever before. This can be easily. 
doubled by a little effort on the - of each of our friends.. And the:price, 

_ go trifling, will not be a serious: burden- to any one, even in these troublous: , 
times. But, as all see, it effectually precludes us from employing and paying 
agents to act in our behalf. May we rely on rour co-operation? In the un- 
certainties of the future, we deem it best to insist on Mteral payment in ad 
vance. We shall not. send, therefore, the first number of «Vol. IV., which 
alone will be well worth the dollar, until the dollar is received. For contents 
. of the first number of Vol. IV.; see Editors’ Table. 
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THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 


Every Family should be provided with one of 


‘This Instrument, now 
so well known forits sim- 
plicity, durability, and re- 


liable working qualities— 


making'the celebrated 


TIGHT STITCH 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO'S Sewing Machines. 


$50 to $100, 


the price being regulated 
by the furniture and style 
of. mounting, and not by 











SEWING MACHINES, \)o re mssune being « 
1 TER ST RERT well madé as. another. 
quiet in its motion, easily NO. 8 ’ 


We recognize no differ- 
‘ ence in the mechanism of | 
adjusted to all the variety Opposite Trinity Church, f 
of Family Sewing—is now £3 


our Moarhs: 8, h. 
offered to the public at ® espo™ 


the price. 
prices ranging from 


alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed, rapid ‘and 





({C> Read the following 
TESTIMONY. ; 


“JT wish every minister’s wife had one. The gentlemanly and Christian Pg sega 
make liberal discounts to clergymen, and are worthy of patronage because they offer for sale 
THE BEST of these instruments.”—Rey. Isaac P. Lanewortuy, Sec. Am. Cong. Union. 
oe After using one of: Ladd, Webster & Co’s Sewing Machines in our family for nearly 
a year, we can heartily endorse it as THE BEST ARTICLE OF THE KIND ever before the public.” 
: é M. M. Battou, Ed. and Prop. Welcome Guest. 
«eee The Machine.works beautifully.” 


Rey. Avcustus WaLkKzER, Miss’y A. B. C.F. M., Diarbekir, Asia. 


Salesreoms : -17 Summer St. Boston, & 500 Broadway, N. York, 








DR. MARSHALL'S 
HEADACHE AND CATARRH. SNUFF. 


This Snuff has thoroughly proved itself to be the best article ever known for curing 
CaTARRH, Cop In THE HEAD, and Heapacue. It bas been found an excellent 
remedy in many cases of Sore Eyes. Dearness has been removed by it, and 
Hraring has-often been greatly improved by its use. It purges out all obstructions, 
strengthens the Glands and gives a healthy action to the parts affected. It is recom- 
mended by many of the best physicians, and is used with-great success and satisfac- 
tion everywhere. pias 

More than twenty-five years’ experience has proved its great value; and at, this 
moment it stands higher than ever before. 


A large number of the most respectable Druggists in Boston and New York, in a 
certificate signed by they in 1854, say : 


“The undersigned, having for many. years»been acquainted with DR. MAR- 

SHALL’S CATARRH & EADACHE SNUFF, and sold it in our wholesale 

trade, cheerfully state, that we believe it to. be equal in every respect to the recom- 

mendation given of it for the cure of Catarrhal Affections, and that it is decidedly the 
best article we have ever known for all the common diseases of the head.” 


. ., Beware- of Counterfeits ! 


A fac simile of the signature of the Proprietor, CHARLES BOWEN, is on every 
battle. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


























THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





.Tar ConGREGATIONALIST is especially designed to be a Reliyious 
Newspaper for the Family. Great care is taken to obtain for every num- 
ber a fresh and original variety of matter in all those departments which 
are essential to this end ; and many able writers are generously paid for 
weekly services that are intended to enrich its columns. 


Its Religious Faith is that of the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, 
as modified by Edwards and his school into what is familiarly known as 
the “ New England Theology.” 


In matters of reform it seeks to identify itself with that conservative 
progress which tries all things and holds fast that which is good—yet , 
which never refuses to believe in the possibility that God may have 
“ provided some better thing for us,” without which we shall not be made 
perfect. 

It favors no political party or measures, as such, yet it never holds its 
peace from advocating what it esteems to be good, or from rebuking what 
it feéls to be evil, lest the ery of “ politics” should be raised against it. 

It,aims to promote, and give expression to a healthy and liberal Chris- 
tian sentiment upon Slavery, Intemperance, Popery, Infidelity, and all 
questions of general morality ; seeking, as far as possible, to avoid, in so | 
doing, all merely personal controversy. 


In the present crisis, we lay before our readers each week a:carefully 
prepared summary of the progress of the great rebellion, detailing the. 
important events of the week, and giving a comprehensive digest of the 
war news, which, while prepared with special reference to such as do 
not have access to daily papers, is read with interest by all, affording, as 
it. does, a general summing-up for the week. 


Grateful for that generous patronage which, iti eleven years, has raised 
it from the place-of a beginner in the difficult ‘field of Journalism without 
a single pledged subseriber, to a leading Denominational position in New 
England, the CoOnGREGATIONALIST will strive more and-more to deserve 
the favor which, with a steady increase from the beginning, it has re- 
ceived ;—seeking first to please the Great Master, and next his followers, 
and to work the works of Him that'sent it, with all its heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength. « ° 


The terms of the CoNGREGATIONALIST, sent by mail, are ™ 00 a°* 
year; in advance; $1.00 for six months. 


GALEN JAMES & Co., Publishers, 
: 15 Cornhill, Boston. 





SF Specimen copies sent gratis when requested. 





























